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m  REPLY  REFER  TO 


AG DA  (M)  (24  Sep  7U)  FOR  0T  UT  70B034 


1  October  11*70 


SUBJECT:  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report:  COL  Donn  A.  Starry,  CO,  11th 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  Period  7  December  1969  to  7  June  1970  (u) 
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1.  Reference:  AR  1-26,  subject,  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Program  (U) 
dated  4  November  1966. 

2.  Transmitted  herewith  is  the  report  of  Col  Donn  A,  Starry,  subject  a9 
above. 

3.  This  report  is  provided  to  insure  appropriate  benefits  are  realized 
from  the  experiences  of  the  author.  The  report  should  be  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  3  and  5,  AR  1-26;  however,  it  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  the  official  view  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  of 
any  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

4.  Information  of  actions  initiated  under  provisions  of  AR  1-26,  as  a 
result  of  subject  report  should  be  provided  ACSFOR  OT  UT  within  90  days 
of  receipt  of  covering  letter. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

HEADOUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  VIETNAM 
APO  SAN  FRANCISCO  S637S 

'i  1 


avhgc-dst 

SUBJECT i  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report  -  Colonel  Donn  A.  Starry 


Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  D.  C,  20310 


L.  Reference  para  6,  AR  1-26. 

>  Attached  are  three  copies  of  the  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report 
L  Commanding  Officer,  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 


3.  Colonel  Starry  is  recommended  as  a  candidate  guest  speaker  at 
appropriate  service  schools  and  joint  collegen. 


FOR  THE  COMMANDER! 
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AVIC-CC  12  June  1970 

SUBJECT:  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report--llth  ACR,  7  Dec  69  to  7 
June  70  (RCS  CSFOR-74) 


TO:  Commanding  General 

United  States  Army  Vietnam 
ATTN:  ACofS,  G3:  DST 
APO  SF  96375 


IAW  AR  1-26,  4  Nov  66  and  USARV  Reg  1-3,  1  June  68,  submitted  herewith 
is  the  senior  officer  debriefing  report  of  the  Conmanding  Officer,  11th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 

a.  Country:  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  Kingdom  of  Cambodia 

b.  Debrief  report  by:  Donn  A.  Starry 

COL  510-22-2130 

c.  Duty  assignment:  CO,  11th  ACR 

d.  Inclusive  dates:  7  Dec  69  to  7  Jun  70 

e.  Date  of  report:  12  Jun  70 
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1.  This  report,  is  in  nine  parts,  whose  purpose  and  scope  is  set  forth 
seriatim  below: 

a.  Part  I  -  Constraints.  Describes  the  constraints  of  weather,  ter¬ 
rain,  enemy,  time  of  year,  and  other  limiting  features  within  which  frame¬ 
work  this  report  must  be  considered. 

b.  Part  II  -  The  environment.  Describes  the  effect  of  the  environment 
on  the  employment  of  armor. 

c.  Part  III  -  The  enemy.  Describes  weaponry,  tactics,  techniques,  and 
operating  characteristics  of  enemy  forces. 

d.  Part  IV  -GVN  forces  and  programs.  Describes  highlights  of  GVN 
operations  and  programs  observed  or  supported  by  the  Regiment 

e.  Part  V  -  Tactical  operations  and  training  of  the  11th  ACR.  De¬ 
scribes  operational  tactics,  techniques,  training,  intelligence,  communi¬ 
cations  -  electronics,  and  air  cavalry,  fire  support  operations  of  the 
Regiment. 

f.  Part  VI  -  Maintenance,  logistics,  and  administrative  operations  of 
the  11th  ACR.  Describes  Regimental  maintenance  and  logistics  support 
structure  and  operations,  and  administrative  support  of  the  Regiment, 

g.  Part  VII  -  Organization  and  equipment  of  the  11th  ACR.  Describes 
organization  and  major  equipment  items  of  the  Regiment;  evaluates  and 
recommends  additional  organizational  requirements,  equipment  modifica¬ 
tions,  evaluation  of  modifications,  and  additional  equipment  requirements. 

h.  Part  VIII  -  Recommendations.  Summarizes  recommendations  of  Parts 
II  through  VII  above. 

2.  Rationale.  Most  aspects  of  Regimental  operations,  administration,  and 
logistics  are  adequately  recorded  in  reports  other  than  this.  This  re¬ 
port  does  not  repeat  existing  reports,  but  draws  from  them  in  some  cases 
to  illustrate  or  reinforce  an  observation,  a  conclusion,  a  recommendation. 
The  Regiment  has  been  extensively  modified--by  MTOE,  by  ENSURE,  by  equip¬ 
ment  loaned  in  excess  of  authorization,  by  internal  reorganization  and 
grouping.  Tactics  and  techniques  have  been  developed  to  suit  the  enemy 
and  the  environment.  No  single  record  of  all  these  changes  could  be  found. 
Therefore  this  report  seeks  to  record  how  the  Regiment  was  organized, 
equipped,  and  how  it  operated  during  the  reported  period.  The  report  will 
generally  describe  what  was,  how  it  worked,  and  judge  its  effectiveness. 
Conclusions  follow,  and  lead  to  recommendations  for  actions  to  be  taken 
based  on  Regimental  experience  which  might  benefit  the  Army  as  a  whole,  in 
Vietnam  end  elsewhere.  Where  appropriate,  amplifying  details  are  appended. 

3.  Background  references  reviewed  and  found  to  be  generally  valid  Include 
FM  17-95,  the  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  the  report  on  Mechanized  and  Armor 
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Coat at  up er at ions  Vietnam  LMACuV),  HQ,  uSAKV, 
ST  17-1-3,  "Armor  operations  in  Vietnaa",  and 
AriLor  reference  data. 


April  1967,  Armor  School 
Armor  School  ST  17-1-1, 


Part  1  -  Constraints 

4,  The  Area  of  operations  was  northern  ill  CTZ,  primarily  northern  Phuoc 
Long,  central  and  northern  Binh  Long,  and  northeastern  Tay  Ninh  Provinces, 
with  minor  forays  into  northern  Binh  Duong,  southern  Phuoc  long,  western 
and  northwestern  Tay  Ninh  Previncee.  In  May  -  June  70  the  hegiment  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  Kimot-Snuel  areas  in  the  liinpiai  of  Cambodia.  (See  nap  1). 


5.  T«rr.in  in  the  area  of  operations,  described  in  detail  in  existing 
publications,  is  highlighted  in  Inclosure  1.  The  terrain  varied  frc* 
heavy  jungle  in  Phuoc  Long  to  relatively  open  uplands  in  central  Binh 
Long  and  eastern  Caabodia,  especially  in  and  around  the  rubber  planta¬ 
tions,  to  defoliates  but  partly  regrown  jungle  in  northeastern  War  Zone 
C.  P«idy  land  ani  precipitous  elevations  were  the  only  types  of  Vietnaa 
terrain  not  encountered.  Vegetation  and  drainage  systems  impeded  going 
aore  than  any  other  factors. 


6.  Weather  was  dry  season  (northeast  monsoon)  throughout.  Transitional 
weather  in  December  and  again  in  late  May  and  June  affected  but  did  not 
seriously  impede  going.  (See  Inclosure  1 ) • 


7  ffesav  was  primarily  regular  NV A— three  Regiments  of  the  7th  NVA  Divi— 
•ionTltlst,  l6$th,  209th)  deployed  at  various  times  from  northern  Phuoc 
hZ  to  northeastern  Tay  ^“and  95C  Regiment  of  the  9th  VC  Division  in 
Jan  -  Apr  70  in  north-central  and  vestam  Tay  Ninh.  The  101st  Regiment, 
a  unit  of  SB-1  was  encountered  near  the  Kinh  Thanh  rubber  plantation 
where  it  located  for  rofitting  during  Jan  to  Apr  70.  Throughout,  the  50th 
Bear  Service  Group  supplied  the  101st  Regiment  end  operated  the  supply 
•yatma  frc*  Caabodia  south  into  tho  Saigon  Rivor  Corridor.  0368,  a  VC 
lmoal  foroo  unit,  was  a  frequent  antagonist  in  Binh  long,  primarily  in 
Lee  Ninh  District.  (See  Incloouro  2). 


a.  Prt-ndlv  f areas.  During  the  entire  period  tho  Regiment  was  OPCON  the 
lit  I™  Only  once,  briefly,  during  tho  parted  wee  the  Segment 

•ployed  with  ell  troops  end  squadrons  under  Reginmtal  control.  This 
report  Includes  the  «xpert«ces  of  all  Rsginental  elomsnts  of 

OPCON  arrangssents.  Tho  Regiment  was  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by 
OPCON  infantry  units  of  tho  1st  Cav  Dlv  (AM),  Where  appropriate,  asper- 
Isnee  with  thosa  units  is  rsflsotml  In  this  report. 


Pert  II  -  The  Bavlronment 


9.  a.  The  affect  on  amor  operations  of  weather  end  terrain  is  ad stately 
aasaased  by  the  analysis  of  -goin|"  for  amor  and  moehanlBod  equipment 
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set.  forth  in  the  MACOV  study,  and  in  Armor  School  ST  17-1-3.  Current 
engineer  terrain  analyses,  probably  technically  the  best  the  Army  has 
ever  had,  do  not  adequately  describe  "going1'  for  armor  in  Vietnam.  This 
is  so  because  engineer  terrain  studies  are  generally  conservative,  based 
on  the  premise  that  it  is  better  to  have  units  find  they  can  go  where  the 
terrain  study  says  they  cannot  go,  than  Lo  have  units  bogged  down  in  an 
area  listed  as  "good  going".  The  effect  of  Lhis  philosophy  is  far  reach¬ 
ing,  for  not  only  does  it  impact  on  unit  operations,  but  it  also  affects 
force  structure  decisions  concerning  the  mix  of  armor  that  is  capable  of 
being  employed  in  an  area. 

The  MACOV  going  maps  were  compiled  x‘r<m  an  extensive  study  of  where  armor 
units  in  Vietnam  had  actually  been,  and  where,  based  on  their  experience, 
commanders  judged  they  could  go.  The  study  was  done  on  maps  of  stale 
1:50,000  and  reduced  to  sketch  maps  for  ease  of  presentation  in  the  MACOV 
report.  At  the  unit  level  there  is  no  organized  scheme  for  collecting 
and  recording  "going"  data  at  a  map  scale  that  can  be  used  by  units  in 
the  field  and  later  reduced  in  scale  for  long  range  area  studies  and  oth¬ 
er  requirements.  A  pregram  to  record  and  publish  such  data  would  assist 
field  commanders,  and  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  higher  level 
staffs  and  commanders  in  area  studies  involving  force  structure  decisions. 
Of  considerable  interest  would  be  a  study  of  the  correlation  between  esti¬ 
mates  of  "going"  based  on  engineer  terrain  studies,  and  those  based  on 
actual  field  experience. 

b.  Conclusions. 

(1)  There  is  a  requirement  for  a  program  to  collect  and  record  "go¬ 
ing"  data  for  armor  units  and  equipmant  in  Vietnam,  showing  precisely 
where  armor  can  operate  during  each  season  of  the  annual  weather  pattern 
in  the  several  types  of  terrain  in  the  area. 

(2)  "Going"  data  at  scales  1:50,000  and  11100,000  should  be  compiled, 
reprinted,  and  made  available  to  field  units. 

(3)  At  scales  larger  than  1:100,000  "going"  data  should  be  made  a- 
vailable  to  commanders  and  force  planners  at  all  levels. 

(k)  "Going"  data  based  on  field  experience  should  be  studied,  to¬ 
gether  with  "going"  estimates  based  on  engineer  terrain  studies,  to  see 
if  correlation  factors  between  the  two  can  bs  derived  to  be  applied  in 
other  areas  where  actual  "going"  experience  is  not  availsble. 

c,  Th*t  appropriate  headquarters  and  agencies  take 
necessary  action  tot 

,  (l)  Collect*  collate*  And  republish  for  field  use  comprehensive  "go¬ 

ing"  maps  for  amor  in  Vietnam  at  scales  1:50*000  and  1:100*000 

(2)  Reduce  Vietnam  "going"  data  for  amor  to  appropriate  scales  for 
use  by  higher  headquarters  in  force  planning  and  unit  deployment  deci¬ 
sions. 


(3)  Study  the  correlation  between  field  "going"  experience  and  esti- 
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nates  of  "going"  ba&ec  cn  engineer  terrain  studies  to  develop  correlation 
factors  for  application  in  areas  where  no  field  "going"  data  is  available* 


Part  ill  -  The  fiiemy 

10.  The  encv — an  overvit*.  (See  Inclosure  3). 

a*  The  majority  of  enemy  forces  encountered  were  regular  NVA  units, 
primarily  the  1i*1st,  1 65th  and  209th  Regiments  of  the  7th  NVA  Division, 
and  95C  Regiment  of  the  9th  VC  Division.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
Regiment  was  deployed  primarily  along,  and  later  across,  the  Cambodian 
border.  Through  March  it  was  normal  for  7th  NVA  Division  units  to  raisin 
in  Cambodian  sanctuaries  and  periodically  move  into  South  Vietnam  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  ambush  units  of  the  Regiment.  95C  was  encountered  in  his  tradi¬ 
tional  area  around  Katun  in  January,  suffered  heavy  losses  in  several 
sharp  fights  with  1st  Squadron,  and  by  April  had  moved  west  and  south  and 
reappeared  operating  out  of  base  area  354,  where  he  again  encountered  el- 
ementa  of  the  1st  Squadron.  The  165th  and  209th  Regiments,  moved  frcm 
the  northern  Binh  long  border  area  where  they  had  been  since  December  and 
entered  northeastern  War  Zone  C  in  March,  apparently  in  an  attempt  to  hold 
open  the  Saigon  River  infiltration  routs*  which  wmre  heavily  interdicted 
by  21  Squedron  using  a  cavalry  screen  laced  with  automatic  ambushes.  Com¬ 
bat  iveness  of  enemy  units  varied  a  great  deal.  95C  has  a  history  of  pre¬ 
ferring  to  stand  and  fight  regardless  of  the  coot.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Regiments  of  7th  KVA  Division  have  never  displayed  much  stomach  for  fight¬ 
ing  armored  cavalry.  Regard  lea  a  of  their  combat  Ivan  see,  NVA  units  are 
generally  a  less  elusive  and  lees  clever  eneey  then  their  local  force 
counterparts.  However  they  ere  tougher  in  many  respects,  and  fighting 
them  required  different  operational  technique*  then  when  fighting  local 
forces.  Better  armed  then  guerrilla*,  regular  units  fight  a*  unite,  ahd 
have  the  same  problems  of  fire  and  maneuver  coordination  on  the  ground  ae. 
any  regular  force,  fepeolally  la  the  7th  NVA  Division  there  appear  ml  to 
be  great  cone  ant  ratlen  early  In  1970  cn  trying  to  coordinate  supporting 
firms  with  nanuever  forces.  Field  telephone  wire  was  often  encountered 
well  forward  and  other  indicator*  increased  in  frequency  sharply  e*  the 
209th  and  l65th  novel  into  the  Saigon  liver  Corridor  to  attack  »  Squad¬ 
ron  in  March  -  April.  In  supporting  hi*  operation*  in  South  VietMm  the 
enemy  depanda  heavily  on  an  intricate  system  of  trolls  end  pathways 
through  Jungle,  along  streams,  in  end  out  of  way  station  base  caapa. 

These  infiltration  systems  are  operated  by  Seer  Service  Group*,  but  *»an 
they  are  aucctfsfully  interdicted  regular  NVA  unite  may  be  eeaaiittad  to 
their  defense  end  attempted  reopening.  In  Decmaber  -  January  2d  Squadron 
interdicted  the  Serge*  Jungle  Highway  in  northwestern  Fhuoc  Long  Province. 
The  Serges  trail  system  supports  operations  into  the  Song  Be  RiverCorri- 
dor,  snd  has  long  been  e  major  infiltration  axis.  The  an**!  reapond 
with  a  series  of  aebush  type  attack*  by  7th  NVA  Division  unit*  daeignad 
to  draw  the  Sqpudron  away  frcm  the  main  Serges  Highaiay  axle.  111  ” 

April  2i  Squadron,  making  extensive  use  of  aut<matie  ambushes,  effectively 
jut  the  Saigon  River  Corridor  through  War  Zone  C,  The  50th  Rear  Service 
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Zlk  system  responded  by  trying  to  outflank  the  ambush 

network.  At  the  same  tune,  7th  NVA  Division  moved  two  regiments  into 
e  area  to  tty  to  reopen  the  trail  system.  In  situations  like  this  the 
enemy  ts  extremely  trail  bound,  and  will  continue  to  use  the  trails  even 
though  he  .nows  them  to  be  ambushed.  His  counter  tactics  included  use 
o  out  t lank  tug  tratl  systems  and  the  sending  of  two  or  three  men  ahead 
ot  the  main  carrying  party.  In  the  latter  method  if  the  ambush  were 
tripped  the  loss  was  less  than  it  the  whole  party  entered  the  ambush 
grouped,  there  was  no  indication  of  how  these  lead  scouts  were  selec¬ 


ts  Conclusions.  In  border  areas  the  enemy  is  almo9t  totally  depend¬ 
ent  on  an  intricate  system  of  trails,  pathways,  and  tonporary  base 
caaips  along  which  he  moves  personnel  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam. 
Detection,  pattern  analysis,  and  inteidiction  of  these  trail  systems  are 
of  paramount  importance  in  border  area  operations.  The  trail  systems 
should  be  interdicted  close  to  the  border  before  they  branch  out  into  a 
thousand  smaller  trails;  the  cost  in  manpower,  time  and  energy  is  much 
less  than  if  the  syetem  is  allowed  to  spread  like  cancer  deep  into  the 
countryside. 


c.  Reccmmendationa .  That  increased  planning  and  operational  emphasis 
be  placed  at  appropriate  levels  on  conducting  effective  border  inteidic- 
tion  operations  to  break  up  and  choke  off  enemy  infiltration  of  men  and 
supplies  as  they  enter  South  Vietnam,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

11.  Siaav  weapon  a  yet  ana. 

a.  Detailed  at  lnclosure  3,  enemy  weapons  encountered  included  his 
infantry  weapons  family  through  heavy  mortar  and  out site  rockets.  His 
indirect  fire  weapons  were  used  primarily  in  standoff  attacks  against 
eavalry  laagers.  His  RPG  weapons  were  used  in  all  types  of  operations. 
His  .51  cal  AA  weapons  were  used  primarily  in  attempted  12  ambushes, 
and  against  reconnaissance  end  coumand-control  aircraft.  Starting  in 
April  .51  cal  AA  weapons  were  extensively  used  in  War  Zone  C  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  lift  visual  reconnaissance  off  his  trail  system  as  he  moved  the 
1 65th  and  209th  Regiments  in  to  try  to  reopen  the  Saigon  River  Corridor. 
Weapon  for  weapon  a  regular  NVA  unit  outguna  a  US  infantry  unit  In  or¬ 
ganic  firepower,  due  primarily  to  the  enemy  RPC  weapon  family.  Hence, 

US  infantry  relies  heavily  on  external  firepower  -  air  and  artillery  - 
to  counter  the  enemy  superiority  in  cloae-in  weapon  systems.  This  sit¬ 
uation  in  turn  gives  rise  to  the  standard  infantry  tactic  of  pulling 
back  on  contact,  bringing  fire  to  bear,  then  moving  back  into  the  con¬ 
tact  area.  Unless  the  fight  is  very  skillfully  handled,  the  enemy  can 
get  away  front  supporting  fires  in  a  situation  like  this.  He  calculates 
reaction  times,  frequently  monitors  air  and  artillery  request  nets,  knows 
the  operational  pattern,  and  reacts  accordingly.  Armored  cavalry,  on  the 
other  hand,  outguna  the  enmny  organically,  and  is  the  only  US  ground  com¬ 
bat  unit  that  can  close  with  the  enemy  to  destroy  him  in  the  classic 
tense.  Not  that  supporting  fires  are  not  used  with  armored  cavalry;  they 
are  used  -  primarily  to  block  escape  and  reinforcement  routes  while  the 
cavalry  force  closes  with  tho  enemy  .  The  disparity  in  organic  firm- 
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power  between  US  in:'.uitr>'  o;i»  ».VA  regular  uniw,  ai*i  i.-twe-.-n  IS  -nlantry 
and  armored  cavalry  points  up  the  need  for  improve  ••rj-anic  weapons  sys- 
tcs:.b  for  liS  ..  Lu'.ry  unit-.. 

C.  Cuncli.blon.  l’here  is  a  requirement  to  improve  the  nryanic  weapon 
system  capability  of  US  infantry,  so  that  with  its  vastly  superior  sup¬ 
porting  fires,  Uo  infantry  can  once  again  equal  or  better  the  en any  in 
organic  weapon  systei. s  capability.  Such  a  system  would  greatly  enhance 
the  staying  power  of  US  infantry;  at  the  sane  time  it  should  improve  tie 
infantry  capability  to  close  with  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

c.  Recommendations »  That  necessary  action  be  taken  by  appropriate  a- 
genci^  to  create  requirements  for  and  to  develop  a  weapon  systan  to  be 
organic  to  US  infantry  units  that  will  equal  or  better  the  KPG  /  weapon 
system  capability  now  possessed  by  the  NVA. 


12.  Enemy  tactics  and  techniques. 

a.  Stand  off  attacks  by  fire,  sapper  raids,  and  ambushes  were  prima¬ 
ry  enemy  tactics  used  against  the  fiegiment.  In  all  operations,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  requiring  coordination  of  fires  and  maneuver  elements,  the 
NVA  enemy  proved  to  be  a  careful  and  meticulous  pl?r*ner  in  every  aspect 
from  training  to  reconnaissance  to  conduct  of  the  attack  to  getaway  tac¬ 
tics,  Examples  are  included  in  Inclosure  3. 


b.  Early  in  1970  several  regular  NVA  units  were  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam,  given  extensive  sapper  training  at  Cambodian  bases,  then  rein¬ 
troduced  in  South  Vietnam  to  attack  fire  bases.  One  such  attack  on  FSB 
Carolyn  against  'A*  Troop  and  an  ARVN  infantry  company  resulted  in  loss 
of  the  entire  sapper  force.  (Sunnary  of  action  at  inclosure  3).  1x1 

February  and  March  some  elements  of  the  165th  and  209th  Regiments  were 
given  30  days  of  training  in  Cambodia  in  anti-amor  operations  before 
these  Regiments  entered  War  Zone  C  in  March  to  fight  2d  Squadron. 

Other  than  attacks  by  fire  and  sporadic  meeting  engagements,  enemy  at¬ 
tacks  on  Regimental  un'ts  were  usually  set  up  as  ambushes,  using  the 
familiar  'L'  geometry.  One  such  attack  is  described  in  Inclosure  3.  None 
of  th«e  ambushes  was  really  successful!  each  was  apparently  prematurely 
triggered,  or  somehow  upeet  by  a  different  event,  or  sequence  of  events. 
In  one  case  the  'L*  was  set  up  on  ground  lower  than  the  trail  along  which 
the  amor  was  moving.  Fired  from  bunked,  fifty  or  more  RPC  rounds  land¬ 
ed  short  of  the  vehicles  and  thara  were  no  friendly  losses .  His  RPGs 
gone,  the  enmy  was  assy  pray  to  a  sharp  ground  attack  which  overran  his 

position. 


c.  The  NVA  amall  unit  ccamander  is  a  creature  of  habit,  coming  back 
time  after  time  to  the  same  area  to  ast  ambushes,  and  even  using  the 
seme  bunkers  and  trench  lines.  In  Binh  Long  Province,  7th  NVA  Division 
units  consistently  tried  to  ambush  in  the  rubber  plantations  despite  the 
fact  that  overwhelming  cavalry  firepower  invariably  decimated  the 
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attacking  force.  Kill  ratios  in  fights  in  the  rubber  ran  almost  40  to  1 
as  opposed  to  about  15  to  1  in  jungle;  yet  he  persisted  in  wanting  to 
fight  in  the  rubber.  Another  form  of  ambush,  a  favorite  of  NVA  forces, 
was  the  classic  landing  zone  ambush,  wherein  he  positioned  .51  cal  AA 
guns  around  a  previously  used  l.Z,  then  attempted  to  entice  US  forces  in¬ 
to  an  airmobile  assualt.  One  such  ambush  is  detailed  in  Inclosure  3. 
Attacks  by  fire  on  forward  fire  bases  tended  to  be  the  enemy's  most 
profitable  form  of  attack  from  a  relative  loss  standpoint.  All  these 
attacks  were  preceded  by  extensive  detailed  reconnaissance.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  ground  followup  were  made,  although  ground  attacks  were  seldom, 
if  ever,  made  on  cavalry  laagers  once  the  volume  of  defending  fires  be¬ 
came  apparent. 

d.  Conclusions.  Ekiemy  reliance  on  relatively  few  operational  tech¬ 
niques,  his  propensity  for  repeating  past  actions  in  stereotype,  and  his 
apparent  need  for  extensive  planning,  reconnaissance,  and  preparation, 
can  make  it  fairly  easy  for  an  alert  unit  to  detect  early  signs  of  im¬ 
pending  attack  and  take  appropriate  action.  Training  in  these  matters 
is  considered  essential  and  has  been  incorporated  into  in-country  re¬ 
placement  training  in  the  Regiment. 

i3.  gnaur  Ama  aLaa  augua. 

a.  In  approximately  12  months  of  operations  along  and  across  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  border  the  eneny  used  over  1000  anti-tank  mines  against  the  Regi¬ 
ment.  The  monthly  mine  incident  rate  rose  from  20  plus  in  June  1969 
when  the  Regiment  moved  to  Binh  Long,  to  over  120  per  month  in  October 
and  stayed  near  the  100  level  until  the  Regiment  moved  into  Cambodia  in 
Nay  1970,  Mine  data  is  at  Inclosure  3. 

b.  Virtually  all  mines  encountered  were  manufactured  CHICCH  or  NVA 
mines  i  20  -  30  pounds  of  explosives  in  a  metal  case  with  a  single  or 
triple  well  detonator,  Hines  accounted  for  over  95Sf  of  the  427  vehicles 
which  were  combat  losses  from  June  69  to  June  70.  352  vehicles  were 
eambat  losses  to  mines  during  the  period  of  this  report,  &>«my  mining 
followed  Regimental  operations  -  that  is,  he  normally  did  not  begin  min¬ 
ing  operations  until  after  tracked  equipment  began  to  operate  in  an  ai^* 
ea.  Mines  were  generally  planted  along  roads,  road  shoulders,  tank 
busts  in  jungle,  and  occasionally  seeded  at  random  around  key  enemy  base 
areas  to  impede  vehicular  movnent  into  the  area, 

c.  The  Regimental  counteiH&ine  program  was  based  primarily  on  the 
AN/PPS  153  nine  detector.  This  detector  was  T04E  equipment)  additional 
equipment  was  issued  to  the  Regiment,  in  excess  of  authorised  allowan¬ 
ces,  until  there  were  finally  on  hand  25-30  detectors  in  each  squadron. 
Although  the  AN/PPS  153  is  satisfactory  for  clearing  a  lana  through  a 
minefield,  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  enemy  mining  threat 
described  above.  Por  an  extended  period  of  time  the  Regiment  was  daily 
physically  SMseping  over  100  kilometers  of  road  in  Binh  Long  Province. 

As  a  result  of  experience,  command  emphasis,  and  extensive  use  of  the 
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Aii/PPS  it>3  the  flai/hit  ratio  rose  from  null  in  June  69  to  over  6(#  ear¬ 
ly  in  1970,  and  ranainad  it  or  near  that  level. 

(1)  In  addition  to  nse  of  the  AN/PPS  1 53*  ambushes  and  sniper  teams 
were  tmployed  near  hea\ ily  mined  areas.  These  enjoyed  but  limited  suc- 
C639,  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  enough  organic  infantry  to  set  a  good 
dismounted  ambush,  and  partly  due  to  the  terrain  along  the  roads, 

(2)  An  SJSURE  request  resulted  in  issue  of  several  20  ton  mine  rol¬ 
lers.  These  proved  unsatisfactory;  they  were  impossible  to  lift  except 
in  component  parts  and  with  an  M88;  a  truckload  of  spares  and  a  recovery 
terns  had  to  accompany  each  roller;  there  was  never  any  assurance  that 
the  first  roll-over  would  detonate  the  mine.  The  first  roller  tested  was 
blown  apart  by  a  mine  and  rendered  Junk.  Subsequent  models  left  mines  to 
be  detonated  by  vehicles  well  back  in  the  column* 

(3)  A  jeep-mounted  mine  detector,  Wurlitzer  232,  was  procured  and  an 
attempt  made  to  mount  it  on  the  front  of  an  ACAV,  with  marginal  success. 
The  device  was  designed  to  automatically  apply  the  jeep  brakes  on  sens¬ 
ing  a  mine.  A  satisfactory  bypass  to  use  only  an  audible  signal  was  ne¬ 
ver  really  made. 

d.  Although  plastic  cased  mines  were  reported  to  be  in  the  enemy  sup¬ 
ply  systems,  none  were  found.  Plastic  cased  mines  could  be  the  nemesis 
of  US  and  ABVN  armor  since  there  is  not  on  hand  a  satisfactory  non-metal- 
lie  mine  detector. 

e.  Conclusions. 

(1)  The  single  most  serious  problem  with  which  the  enemy  confronted 
the  Regiment  was  the  anti-vehicular  mine. 

(2)  With  an  intensified  mine  program  the  NVA  could  have  virtually 
insobilized  the  Regiment. 

(3)  A  plastic  cased  mine,  employed  in  the  numbers  encountered  by 
the  Regiment  in  the  pant  year,  would  nearly  immobilize  the  Regiment  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  nonnaetalllc  mine  detector. 

(A)  There  la  not  in  the  IS  Any  inventory  a  satisfactory  mine  de¬ 
tector  for  clearing  extensive  road  networks  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
or  for  sweeping  on  extended  frontages.  There  is  no  nonnnetallic  mine 
detector  available  for  field  use. 


f.  Recommend atlonn 


(t)  That  necessary  action  be  taken  by  appropriate  agencies  to  start 
ImMdiately  a  fullscale  research  and  development  program  aimed  at  de¬ 
feating  the  enemy  land  mine  capability  by  providing  the  US  Army  with  a 
satisfactory  high  sp^ed  mine  detector  for  use  against  both  metallic  and 
non-metallie  mines. 
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(2)  That  appropriate  headquarters  take  necessary  steps  to  study 
effective  countermine  measures  in  use  by  units  in  Vietnam,  and  to  de¬ 
vise  new  operational  methods  to  defeat  the  mine  threat  with  or  without 
the  development  of  new  equipment. 


Part  IV  -  GVN  Forces  and  Programs 


14.  Pacification. 

a  Until  18  February  the  Regiment  was  responsible  for  monitoring  and 
providing  certain  support  for  the  pacification  program  in  Binh  Long 
Province.  A  summary  of  the  status  of  progress  in  nacification  is  at  In¬ 
closure  4. 


b.  Pacification  in  Binh  Long  was  a  function  of  several  factors:  keep¬ 
ing  main  enemy  units  away  from  the  populated  areas;  preventing  local 
force  attacks  on  population  centers;  weeding  out  the  VCI J  increasing  the 
number  of  elected  public  officials;  and  moving  ahead  the  rehabilitation, 
medical,  civic,  and  other  action  programs  of  the  GVN. 

c.  The  Regimental  contribution  to  pacification  progress  consisted  of: 


(1)  Operations  along  the  border  to  intercept  and  defeat  enemy  for¬ 
ces  entering  the  area. 

(2)  Work  with  regional  and  popular  force  units  to  improve  their  ef 
fectiveness. 


(3)  Work  with  medical  and  other  civic  action  programs  to  help  give 
impetus  to  GVN  programs. 

d.  As  US  forces  redeployed  and  adjustments  in  troop  deployments  re¬ 
sulted,  it  became  necessary  to  shift  full  responsibility  for  many  o 
these  activities  directly  to  RVNAF  without  much  prior  warning  or  prepa¬ 
ration.  In  some  cases  they  were  able  to  fill  the  gap  admirably 
in  others  the  void  went  unfilled  due  to  insufficient  resources  to  take 

up  the  slack. 


e.  Conclusions. 

(1)  In  Binh  Long  Province  centralised  control  of  all  GVN  programs 
would  probably  prove  more  efficient  than  the  system  of  fragmented  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  force  now.  The  proliferation  of  US  agencies  and  their 
counterpart  GVN  activities  is  wasteful  of  resources,  and  leaves  too  many 
areas  of  disputed  responsibility.  It  is  recognized  that  having  started 
In  this  way,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  start  anew.  However,  some  means 
should  yet  be  sought  to  bring  the  vast  array  of  programs  now  in  force 
under  at  least  some  central  coordination. 
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(2)  ARVN  regular  units  must  be  worked  away  from  the  populated  a- 
reas  as  soon  as  RF/PF,  PRV,  and  other  provincial  forces  are  capable  of 
protecting  the  populace  from  local  enemy  forces.  To  do  this  there  must 
be  the  closest  understanding  and  working  relationship  between  the  ARVN 
commander  and  the  Province  Chief  or  District  Chief.  Many  times  this 
did  not  exist,  and  the  ARVN  commander  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
incumbent  on  the  Province  Chief  in  his  role  as  sector  commander.  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  Province  Chief  in  Binh  Long  early  in  1970  resulted 
in  considerable  progress  in  overcoming  this  problem.  ARVN  forces  be¬ 
came  more  mobile,  hence  able  to  respond  to  major  cross-border  incur¬ 
sions  by  NVA  forces.  Close-in  security  of  population  became  more  the 
responsibility  of  Provincial  forces.  However  the  success  of  the  whole 
system  hinged  on  the  personal  relationships  between  the  ARVN  Commander- 
in  this  case  CO,  9th  Regiment  -  and  the  Province  Chief  in  his  capacity 
as  Sector  Commander. 

•  f.  Recommendat ioas .  That  at  an  appropriate  level  of  command  a  pro¬ 
gram  be  undertaken  to  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  US  agencies  and  ac¬ 
tivities  involved  in  fostering  or  supportirg  GVN  programs;  at  the  same 
time  the  GVN  should  be  encouraged  to  reduce  proliferation  of  their  ef¬ 
fort  in  order  to  bring  into  being  more  centralized  coordination  and  a 
clearer  definition  of  responsibilities,  especially  at  Province  level. 

15.  Operations  of  the  ARVN 

a.  The  Regiment  worked  during  the  period  with  elements  of  the  5th  ARVN 
Division,  primarily  with  the  9th  ARVN  Regiment  of  that  Division,  and  with 
both  the  1st  and  15th  ARVN  Armored  Cavalry  Regiments  (squadron  size  or¬ 
ganizations  -  two  ACAV  troops  and  a  tank  company).  Although  weaknesses 
were  apparent  at  the  junior  officer-NCO  level,  and  some  battalion  com¬ 
manders  were  not  outstanding,  the  5th  Division  is  well  and  professional¬ 
ly  led.  The  Division  continues  its  efforts  to  move  out  from  population 
centers  and  take  up  a  more  mobile  role  in  the  defeat  of  main  NVA  forces. 
ARVN  armor  appears  to  be  only  as  effective  as  the  Regimental  commander. 

The  1st  is  a  good  Regiment;  the  15th  is  not. 

b.  The  ARVN  logistics  system,  especially  that  for  armored  vehicles  is 
not  geared  to  extensive  operations  of  the  type  conducted  by  US  armored 
cavalry.  The  Vietnamese  have  been  reluctant  to  use  their  armor  -  it 
breaks  down  and  is  hard  to  fix.  But,  because  they  do  not  use  it,  end  it 
does  not  break  down,  the  demand  stimulated  supply  system  does  not  react. 
Hence,  the  true  test  of  ARVN's  ability  to  operate  extensively  with  all 
units,  especially  armor.  In  border  areas  is  yet  to  come. 

c.  Finally,  mining  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  11th  ACR  during 
the  period  would  have  immobilized  an  ARVN  armor  formation.  They  have 

few  mine  sweeps;  those  that  they  do  have  are  frequently  in  need  of  cali¬ 
bration,  and  battery  supply  is  a  persistent  problem. 
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d.  Conclusions. 

(1)  While  AHVN  is  operationally  capable  of  moving  out  into  a  more 
mobile  role  to  counter  main  NVA  forces,  the  AHVN  logistics  system  has 
not  been  fully  exercised  in  supiort  of  a  force  in  this  role.  Special¬ 
ly  is  this  true  for  ARVN  art. or  units.  There  is  doubt  that  the  ARVN  lo¬ 
gistics  system  could  support  AKVN  amor  in  extensive  border  operations 
similar  to  those  of  the  Regiment  for  the  reported  period, 

(2)  There  is  an  urgent  requirement  for  i.ore  and  better  mine  detec¬ 
tion  equipment  for  AKVN  units  -  especially  armor  units, 

e.  RggassnMisna* 

(1)  That  action  be  taken  by  cognisant  agencies  to  insure  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  AKVN  logistics  system  capable  of  fully  supporting  AKVN, es¬ 
pecially  ARVN  armor,  in  more  mobile  operations  that  will  be  required  as 
the  AKVN  share  of  the  war  expands, 

(2)  That  ARVN  requirements  for  mine  detection  equipment  be  inclu¬ 
ded  in  developments  recommended  in  1 3f  above. 


Part  V  -  Tactical  Operations  and  Training  of  the  1 1th  ACR 
16.  Operational  highlights. 

a.  Regimental  operations  during  the  period  can  be  considered  in  three 
phases.  The  firet  phase  extended  from  December  through  January  and  in¬ 
volved  operations  in  Binh  long  and  northern  Fhuoc  Long  Provinces.  In 
the  second  phase,  February  through  April,  the  Regiment  gradually  phased 
out  of  Binh  Long  Province  and  shifted  into  War  Sons  C.  During  the  sec- . 
ond  phase  3d  Squadron  operated  in  northern  Binh  Duong  and  southern  Bird 
Long  with  the  5th  AKVN  Division}  1st  and  2d  Squadrons  conducted  the  pri¬ 
mary  Kegimental  operations  in  War  Zone  C.  The  third  phase  began  with 
the  Regimental  attack  into  Cambodia  on  1  May  and  axtended  to  the  end  of 
the  reported  period.  During  this  phase  the  Regiment  operated  in  and 
north  of  the  Fishook,  in  an  area  of  Cambodia  extending  generally  from 
Klmot  to  Snuol, 

b.  From  December  through  March  the  Regiment  operated  with  at  least 
one  Sngineer  Land  Clearing  Company  (ICC)  conducting  Remo  Plow  operations. 
In  December  -  January  2d  Squmlron  and  98lth  ICC  conducted  land  clearing 
operations  from  Loc  Ninh  to  the  Bo  Due  -  Bu  Dop  area  of  northern  Binh 
Long  -  Phuoc  Long.  From  January  -  March  1st  and  2d  Squadrons  with  50lst 
ICC  and  9&Lth  ICC  respectively  conducted  land  clearing  operations  from 
Toole  Cham  to  Tay  Ninh  across  War  Zone  C  to  destroy  ones y  base  areas  sac 
ease  allied  access  into  this  hitherto  virtually  lapenatrable  area. 

o.  The  Regimental  Base  Camp  was  moved  from  Bian  Hoa  to  Di  An  in  Marvh 
on  redeployment  of  let  Infantry  Division  units  fro*,  Di  An.  l*he 
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Camp  Commander  (BCC)  became  the  Installation  Coordinator  for  Di  An.  Reg¬ 
imental  TAC  forward  operated  from  Quan  Loi.  Squadron  combat  trains  op¬ 
erated  variously  out  of  Quan  Loi,  Lai  Khe,  and  Tay  Ninh;  squadrons  re¬ 
mained  continuously  in  the  field.  Aviation  maintenance  (US)  support  was 
conducted  at  Camp  Frenzell,  near  Long  Binh. 

d.  Maps  2a  through  2c  foils wing  show  Regimental  dispositions  and  move¬ 
ments.  Inclosure  5  contains  an  expanded  description  of  the  above  synop¬ 
sis  of  operations  lor  the  period, 

17.  Operational  results.  Ir.  terns  of  enemy  eliminated  and  VIA  ratios 
the  following  chart  depicts  ooerational  results  for  the  Regi.ient  since 
its  deployment  to  Vietnam  in  1}66.  Of  note,  in  the  box  score,  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  reported  period  the  Regiment  enjoyed  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  kill  ratio  of  any  comparable  period  since  it  entered  combat  in 
Vietnam. 
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U5.  Organization  for  ~~xtat. 

a*  The  Regiment  w&3  organized  for  ccmt  at  with  the  Regimental  Base 
Camp  at  Bien  Hoa  through  1  April,  thereafter  at  Di  An.  The  Cavalry  Re¬ 
placement  School,  1-gal  section,  awards  and  decorations  section,  pos¬ 
tal  aiit,  finance  section,  Regimental  museum,  and  in-out  processing  de¬ 
tachments  for  R&R  leave  and  rotation  are  operated  at  the  Base  Camp. 

b.  Regimental  ..orwarri  at  Quan  Loi  incjuded  S-2/S-3  operations,  3-1 
operations  (less  these  personnel  operations  listed  in  'a'  above)  and 
all  S-A  operations  except  property  book  activities  which  were  maintained 
at  Base  Camp,  The  Futile  Information  Detachment,  Regimental  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Troop,  9i9th  Engineer  Company,  Air  Cavalry  Troop,  37th 
Medical  Company  and  other  attached  units  less  minimal  rear  detachments 
operated  out  of  the  Regimental  forward, 

c.  Squadrons  maintained  personnel  sections,  property  book  officers, 
awards  and  decoration  operations,  and  small  detachments  for  in-out  pro¬ 
cessing  at  Base  Camp.  Forward  support  areas,  to  include  maintenance 
support,  operated  out  of  ^uan  Loi,  Tay  Ninh,  and  Lai  Khe  at  various 
times,  and  at  squadron  field  locations. 

19,  Principles  of  employment. 

a.  Missions  assigned  the  Regiment  during  the  period  included  offense, 
reconnaissance,  and  security.  Defensive  operations  were  not  conducted, 
except  as  noted  in  22  below.  Reconnaissance  was  the  most  frequently  as¬ 
signed  mission.  However,  reconnaissance  operations  of  the  type  conduc¬ 
ted  differ  in  sane  respects  from  those  visualized  by  current  doctrine, 
^nce  reconnaissance  located  the  enemy,  the  problem  was  one  of  generating 
enough  force  at  the  point  of  contact  to  hold  the  enemy  in  place  and  de¬ 
stroy  him.  The  "find  the  enemy  then  pile  on"  concept  traditional  to  the 
Regiment  remained  valid  with  qualifications.  Reconnaissance  operations 
against  both  VC  local  and  NVA  forcss  were  plagued  by  the  old  problem  of 
where  and  how  to  conduct  reconnaisance  against  an  enemy  who  habitually 
avoids  ccmbat  except  at  times  and  places  of  his  own  choice.  Intelli¬ 
gence  indicators  were  generally  slim)  seldom  was  there  haxd  intelligence 
on  which  to  base  a  reconnaissance  plan.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  on 
deteimining  hew  to  optimise  force  employmmit  in  reconnaissance  operations 
against  enemy  forces  who  use  these  tactics, 

The^jile  on"  concept  used  against  VC  local  forces  consisted  of  widespread 
reconnaissance  by  minimum  forces  -  squads  of  the  aero-rifle  platoon,  sec¬ 
tions  of  ACAV'e  or  tanks.  On  contact  tha  force  built  up  by  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  of  as  many  other  email  units  as  could  reach  the  fight.  When  fight¬ 
ing  regular  NVA  forces,  reconnaissance  had  to  be  conducted  by  at  least 
platoon  else  elements,  and  in  most  cases  by  troop  or  company.  The  NVA 
fought  as  units,  ambush  was  thair  preferred  tactic.  The  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  a  r.inimum  size  force  to  a  well  organised  ambush  was  such  that  "pile 
on"  techniques  used  when  fighting  VC  locals,  while  still  appropriate  in 
principle,  had  to  accomodate  to  the  enemy.  However,  force  generation  - 
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the  application  of  maximum  torce  in  minimum  time  was  still  the  key  to 
success . 

b.  Reconnaissance  operations  were  therefore  only  a  preliminary  to  em¬ 
ployment  of  armored  cavalry  as  a  combat  maneuver  force.  The  disparity 

in  organic  and  supporting  firepower  between  NVA  units  and  armored  caval¬ 
ry  made  it  possible  to  employ  the  cavalry  force  as  a  combat  maneuver 
force  in  all  cases.  In  fact,  the  preponderance  of  organic  firepower  of 
cavalry  as  opposed  to  both  enemy  and  friendly  maneuver  units  made  the 
armored  cavalry  squadron  the  most  potent  ground  combat  force  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield.  It  is  considered  that  this  role  needs  to  be  given  increased 
doctrinal  emphasis,  especially  for  counterinsurgency  operations. 

c .  Cone lusjons. 


(1)  Doctrine  for  employment  of  art.cred  cavalry  as  set  forth  in  cur¬ 
rent  field  manuals  is  basically  sound.  Additional  coctrinal  emphasis 
needs  be  given  the  employment  of  ant.ored  cavalry  as  a  combat  maneuver 
force,  especially  in  counterinsurgency  operations. 

( 2 )  Doctrine  for  employment  of  armored  cavalry  in  reconnaissance 
operations  needs  to  be  further  developed  in  the  area  of  i. esign  of  search 
and  detection  patterns  to  be  used  against  an  enemy  who  seeks  to  avoid 
combat  except  at  times  and  places  he  may  choose. 

d.  uecommendations . 

(1)  That  action  be  taken  by  appropriate  agencies  to  increase  doc¬ 
trinal  emphasis  on  the  role  of  armor-d  cavalry  as  a  combat  maneuver 
force,  especially  in  counterinsurgency  operations, 

(2)  That  appropriate  agencies  create  a  requirement  to  determine  op¬ 
timal  force  employment  for  reconnaissance  operations  against  an  entry 
who  seeks  habitually  to  elude  contact.  This  research  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  armored  cavalry  units  alone  but  should  include  all  ground  com¬ 
bat  but. tali  on/ squadron  organizations. 

20.  Combined  anas  -  the  mplovment  of  armor  and  infantry 

a.  Infantry  rifle  squads  were  remov.d  front  cavalry  platoons  of  the 
Regiment  by  MTCii  when  the  Regiment  was  configured  for  deployment  to  Vi» 
etnam.  Increasingly  the  absence  of  organic  infantry  was  felt  to  be  a 
handicap  in  Kegimental  operations.  The  detailed  search  of  enemy  base 
camps  and  networks,  the  setting  of  dismounted  ambushes,  dismounted  pa¬ 
trolling,  dismounted  operations  at  night  and  other  infantry  type  actions 
were  conducted  by  dismounting  crewmen  from  coiibat  vehicles.  As  a  result 
weapons  were  unmanned,  and  ground  action  was  conducted  by  personnel  not 
trained  for  the  Job  -  although  before  long  they  were  quite  proficient  at 
their  tasks.  As  a  result  the  Regiment  habitually  sought  attachment  of 
Infantry,  and  frequently  used  Regional  Force  companies,  or  companies  of 
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Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Croupe  (CIDG)  by  arrangement  with  local  com¬ 
manders.  US  infantry  was  less  frequently  available,  and  generally  less 
adaptable  to  work  with  annor  than  indigenous  forces  because  of  their  dis¬ 
like  for  the  noise  and  bulk  of  annored  vehicles,  and  their  fear  of  the 
organic  firepower  of  amor  units. 

b.  Units  of  the  Ref ia ant  were  frequently  OPCCN  to  infantry  elements  of 
the  1st  Cav  Div  (AN).  With  some  exceptions,  infantry  commanders  general¬ 
ly  did  not  understand  the  employment  of  armor,  and  initially  at  least, 
did  not  aaploy  the  armor  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  its  capabilities. 
Some  were  amenable  to  suggestion  from  CPC CM  armor  commanders;  others  were 
not.  lack  of  understanding  of  the  organic  firepower  capability  of  caval¬ 
ry,  failure  to  appreciate  the  attendant  requirement  for  the  closest  kind 
of  control  and  coordination  of  fires  when  working  with  amor,  and  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  synergism  of  combat  power  were  the  most  serious 
areas  of  weakness  noted.  There  was  an  almost  fatal  fixation  with  the  i- 
dea  of  breaking  the  cavalry  down  to  the  lowest  level  with  a  few  vehicles 
for  each  small  infantry  elaaent.  This  reflected  the  need  to  augssnt  or¬ 
ganic  firepower  of  infantry,  a  problem  alluded  to  in  11  above.  But  it 
also  reflected  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the  synergism  that  ac¬ 
crues  from  the  employment  of  cavalry  as  an  organic  whole. 

c.  Conclusions. 

(1)  There  is  a  requirement  for  organic  infantry  in  annored  cavalry 
units  in  counterinsurgency  operations.  This  need  can  bs  offset  by  GPCGN 
of  indigenous  or  US  infantry,  but  the  requirement  is  so  general  and  con¬ 
tinuous  that  organic  infantry  appears  the  best  solution.  Experience 
during  the  period  indicated  that  squad  level  infantry  in  cavalry  platoons 
■ay  not  be  the  best  practical  solution*  Additional  study  of  this  problem 
is  required. 

(2)  Generally,  US  Infantry  units  and  ccemandere  needed  additional 
training  In  ccmbined  anas  operations  -  the  employment  of  amor  with  in¬ 
fantry.  There  was  almost  universal  lack  of  understanding  by  infantry 
commanders  of  the  capabilities  and  techniques  of  employment  of  armored 
cavalry. 


d.  Race— and allaaa. 

(1)  That  at  an  appropriate  level  action  be  taken  to  review  the  re- 
quirment  for  organic  Infantry  in  the  armored  cavalry  regiment,  espe¬ 
cially  for  employment  in  counterinsurgency  operations,  with  a  view  to 
providing  sufficient  infantry  in  adequate  site  units  to  cope  with  the 
infantry  requirements  of  cavalry  combat. 

(2)  That  additional  training  emphaaia  be  given  at  appropriate 
schools  for  infantry  officers  on  the  capabilities  and  techniques  of 
employment  of  armor  units  aa  units,  and  of  armor  with  infantry. 
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21.  Cavalry  in  the  offense 

a.  Principles  oi'  offensive  operations  by  nnnom'  cavalry  are  general¬ 
ly  adequately  treated  in  FK  17-93  and  Amor  School  ST  17-1-3.  Forma¬ 
tions  and  other  employment  techniques  are  covered  in  ST  17-1-3* 

D.  In  the  attack  into  Cambodia,  an  offense  in  the  classic  sense,  the 
Regiment  in  tum  attacked  on  an  axis,  linked  un  with  ARVN  airmobile  in¬ 
fantry,  marie  a  forward  passage  of  lines  anc  continued  to  attack  on  an 
axis,  attacked  a  built  up  area,  then  took  up  an  area  of  operations  for 
reconnaissance  operations.  This  series  of  operations  used  and  confirmed 
the  validity  of  all  current  doctrinal  techniques  of  offensive  operations, 
control  measures,  fire  support  employment ,  and  air  cavalry  operations. 
This  operation  also  highlighted: 

(1)  The  need  for  sound,  small  unit,  combat  skills  sharp'  enough  to  be 
employed  at  a  moment  *3  notice.  many  occasions  battle  drill  paid  off 
in  irunediate  reaction  to  an  attempted  ambu3h,  either  disrupting  or  de¬ 
feating  the  ambush. 

(2)  The  absolute  requirement  for  air  cavalry  cover  over  an  attack¬ 
ing  column,  especially  in  jungle.  Air  cavalry  was  used  to  aid  naviga¬ 
tion  and  to  find  enemy  ambushes  and  cache  sites, 

(3)  The  necessity  for  commanders  to  command  from  the  ground  due  to 
heavy  anti-aircraft  fire,  an  uncertain  enemy  situation,  and  problems 
with  refugees  which  required  on  the  spot  decisions.  For  most  of  the 
first  five  days  of  the  operation  in  Cambodia  the  Regiment  and  the  two 
lead  squadrons  were  commanded  from  the  ground. 

(/,)  The  need  for  TACAIR  on  station  in  anticipation  of  enemy  reac¬ 
tion,  or  when  a  known  enemy  position  is  to  be  attacked.  TACAIR  was 
used  to  supplement  air  cavalry  and  ARA,  and  on  targets  requiring  heav¬ 
ier  ordnance  than  available  with  air  cavalry  or  ARA. 

(5)  The  need  for  continuous  artillery  coverage  for  an  attacking 
column.  Sometimes  this  was  provided  by  supporting  the  lead  squadron 
with  the  howitzer  battery  of  a  following  squadron,  rather  than  by  dis¬ 
placing  an  organic  battery  by  platoon  or  section, 

c.  Land  clearing  operations  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  offen¬ 
sive  type  operations  for  which  armored  cavalry  is  ideally  suited.  True, 
cavalry  does  not  have  an  organic  land  clearing  capability,  hence  the  op¬ 
eration  requires  attactanent  of  land  clearing  equipment.  Twice  during 
the  period  the  Regiment  found  itself  clearing  land  in  enemy  base  areas 
otherwise  inaccessible,  and  astride  major  en«ny  trail  networks  leading 
into  South  Vietnam.  The  enemy  is  hard  put  to  react  to  land  clearing, 
especially  when  it  cuts  across  his  trail  network.  As  indicated  earlier 
he  attempted  to  outflank, the  trail  interdiction  effort  in  War  Zone  C, 
and  later  moved  two  regiments  and  an  anti-aircraft  artillery  unit  In  to 
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try  and  pry  2d  Squadron  cut  oi'  the  area.  Regimental  land  clearing  op¬ 
erations  were  most  effective  when  targeted  against  infiltration  routes 
close  to  the  border  -  before  the  trail  system  fanned  out  into  the  coun¬ 
tryside. 

d.  During  operatic."..!  in  War  Zone  C  the  Regiment  made  extensive  use 
of  the  automatic  or  "iectrical  ambush.  Inclosure  6  describes  this  da- 
vice.  Essentially  it  consists  of  claymores  wired  in  series  or  paral¬ 
lel,  with  a  trigger  mechanism  made  of  spring  clip  type  clothes  pinrn  or 
plastic  spoons.  In  one  month  over  100  enemy  soldiers  were  killed  in 
War  Zone  C  in  automatic  ambushes.  Cavalry  troops  set  out  ambushes  a— 
cross  the  trail  network,  then  "ran  traps"  each  day  to  reset  or  relocate 
ambushes,  or  police  up  enaay  dead  killed  in  negotiating  the  trails. 

This  is  an  extremely  effective  technique.  It  does  however  require  strin¬ 
gent  controls,  inviolable  were  the  rules  that:  (l)  the  man  who  set  the 
ambush  h*i  to  reset  or  disarm  his  own  ambush  lest  someone  unfamiliar  with 
the  setup  accidentally  be  killed  or  injured;  (2)  the  reset  or  disarm  par¬ 
ty  approached  the  battery  at  a  belly  crawl  and  disconnected  the  battery 
in  a  head s -down  prone  position.  As  many  as  65  automatic  ambushes  were 
in  position  ar*i  reset  or  moved  daily,  A  suitable  trigger  should  be  man¬ 
ufactured  in  addition  to  the  standard  claymore  "clacker".  Camouflaged 
detonator  cord  is  essential  but  was  not  available  in  the  supply  system. 
Skillfully  mnployed,  an  Imaginative  ambush  system  is  a  potent  offensive 
weapon,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  key  to  successful  border  interdic¬ 
tion  operations. 

e.  Conclusions. 

(1)  Offensive  operation#  doctrine  currently  prescribed  for  armored 
cavalry  is  generally  considered  valid. 

(2)  Essential  to  successful  offensive  operations,  especially  in 
jungle  and  against  an  enemy  who  prefers  to  lie  in  wait  ares 

(a)  Current  proficiency  in  small  unit  battle  drill. 

(b)  Integrated  use  of  air  cavalry  with  the  attacking  force, 

(e)  Coordinated,  planned  mnployment  of  TACAIR  and  artillery  in 
support  of  ths  attacking  forct. 

(3)  Cavalry  conaanders  must  retain  the  flexibility  and  capability 
to  caanuad  from  the  ground  should  the  circumstances  so  dictate. 

( u )  Armored  cavalry  is  ideally  suited  for  offensive  operations  a>- 
galnst  enemy  base  areas  and  trail  systams  using  attached  engineer  land 
clearing  companies  equipped  with  Rome  Plows. 

(5)  The  automatic  ambush  ia  an  effective  offensive  device  for  co¬ 
ordinated  employment  against  enemy  trail  networks  and  infiltration  sys¬ 
tems. 
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f .  Recommendations. 

(1)  That  additional  training  emphasis  be  placed  by  appropriate 
schools  and  training  centers  on  the  use  of  practical,  simple,  small 
unit  battle  drills  and  battle  run  type  combat  courses, 

(2)  That  additional  doctrinal  and  training  emphasis  be  placed  by 
appropriate  agencies  and  schools  on  the  integrated  employment  of  air 
cavalry  with  attacking  armor  formations. 

(3)  That  appropriate  agencies  insure  that  doctrine  continues  to  esn- 
phasize  the  requirement  frv  command  from  the  ground,  should  the  situa¬ 
tion  prohibit  command  from  the  air, 

(/,)  That,  at  appropriate  levels,  additional  planning  consideration 
be  given  to  the  use  of  combined  annored  cavalry-land  clearing  operations 
to  interdict  enemy  trail  networks  along  border  areas. 

(5)  That  additional  training  emphasis  be  placed  by  appropriate 
schools  and  training  centers  on  the  extensive  and  coordinated  employ¬ 
ment  of  automatic  ambushes  as  an  offensive  technique  for  use  against 
enemy  infiltration  systems,  especially  for  border  interdiction  opera¬ 
tions* 

22.  Defense  operations^  the  Security  and  defense  of  cavalry  laagers. 

a.  The  Regiment  did  not  conduct  defense*  delay,  or  retrograde  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  period.  The  organic  firepower  and  mobility  of  armored 
cavalry  coupled  to  provide  an  overwhelming  array  of  combat  power  which 
made  offensive  operations  both  possible  and  desirable  in  every  instance* 
A  cavalry  troop  well  handled  was  generally  capable  of  fighting  anything 
the  MV  A  could  field,  at  least  until  additional  cavalry  and  firepower 
could  be  mustered.  As  a  consequence  there  was  never  a  requirement  to 
conduct  any  of  the  standard  defensive  operations  visualised  by  current 
doctrine*  even  against  NVA  unite, 

b.  The  enemy  preference  for  attacks  by  fire*  stand  off  attacks  and 
sapper  raids  made  defense  of  cavalry  laagers  a  critical  consideration* 
and  a  aatter  requiring  more  emphasis  than  is  generally  given  by  current 
doctrine, 

c.  The  normal  scheme  of  operations  in  the  Regiment  was  to  operate  the 
squadron  command  post*  forward  maintenance  operation!*  howitzer  battery* 
and  tank  company  in  a  single  laager.  Troops*  and  occasionally  tank  com¬ 
panies,  operated  from  separate*  widely  spaced  troop/c empany  laagers . 

d.  Security  of  troop  level  laagers  wee  gained  by  moving  frequently* 
and  by  insisting  on  individual  personnel  shelters,  RFC  ter  sen  (chain 
link  fence)  for  key  vehicles*  defensive  wire,  and  oxtansive  trip  flare 
end  automatic  ambush  systems  around  the  perimeter.  The  more  frequently 
the  troop  moved  the  loss  critical  becane  other  defensive  measures.  The 
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longer  a  troop  3t&y©r  in  place  the  more  important  were  digging  in  both 
vehicles  and  per3oru.<l,  defensive  wire  syuters,  and  flare  and  ambush 
systems  on  the  perimeter.  The  enemy  seldom  attacked  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  reconnaissance.  This  seaned  to  take  him  several  days...  There  was 
cf  course  the  constant  threat  of  stray  HPC  teams,  but  an  organized  at¬ 
tack  was  always  preceded  by  thorough  reconnaissance.  Consequently, part 
of  every  day  had  to  be  spent  preparing  or  improving  laager  defense  sys¬ 
tems  in  all  units. 

e.  Security  of  squadron  CP  laagers  ('d'  above)  was  more  of  a  problem 
than  was  security  of  troop  laagers.  It  was  generally  not  advisable  to 
move  these  laagers  as  frequently  as  troop  laagers  moved.  Once  the  po¬ 
sition  had  been  occupied  four  or  five  days  it  had  to  be  assumed  that 
thorough  reconnaisance  had  been  perforated  and  that  an  attack  by  fire  or 
sapper  raid  was  in  the  offing,  contingent  only  on  availability  of  re¬ 
sources  and  the  decision  to  attack.  Here  again  a  part  of  every  day  had 
to  be  devoted  to  digging  in,  improving  the  position,  and  intensifying 
reconnaissance  around  the  laager  to  detect  aigis  of  impending  enemy  at¬ 
tack,  The  attack  on  Fort  Defiance  described  in  Inclosure  3  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  this  entire  process.  Defiance,  in  War  Zone  C,  was  a  well  dug  In 
squadron  headquarters  laager.  It  had  been  on  site  about  fourteen  days 
at  the  time  of  the  attack.  The  decision  to  stay  in  the  same  location 
was  a  calculated  risk  which  was  taken  for  a  number  of  cogent  reasons. 
Saemy  reconnaissance  and  preparations  for  the  attack  were  thorough  and 
meticulous.  Over  one  hundred  rounds  of  indirect  fire  of  caliber  up  to 
120um  were  delivered  on  the  position.  All  evidence  pointed  to  the  prs- 
s  mice  of  at  least  a  battalion  of  NVA  ready  to  follow  up  the  attack  by 
fire.  This  attack  apparently  aborted  when  the  volume  of  defending  fires 
became  fully  apparent.  In  addition  there  were  no  hits  of  sign  if  loanee 
on  ammunition  or  vehicles  to  provide  sufficient  confusion  in  the  position 
to  create  conditions  favorable  to  a  ground  attack.  The  squadron  suffered 
two  men  KIA  and  seven  WIA  In  this  attack.  By  contrast,  in  Nov  saber  1969 
in  the  same  area,  a  squadron  CP  laager  which  was  not  dug  in  and  well  or¬ 
ganised  was  attacked  by  an  RPG  teem.  One  of  the  first  of  three  or  four 
IPG  rounds  fired  during  the  attask  hit  a  howitzer.  The  chain  reaction  of 
Munition  explosions  in  howitsers,  M5A8  Munition  oarrlere,  and  other 
vehicles  cost  the  squadron  nineteen  vehicles  destroyed,  eleven  men  KIA, 
and  thirty  mom  VIA, 

f •  Laager  defense  and  security  syeteas  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
They  require  command  attention,  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  aggresive 
pursuit  of  a  total  eyeten  which  functions  properly  at  the  drop  of  ths 
first  round.  As  previously  indieated,  while  the  ancient  shibboleth  that 
cavalry  does  not  dig  in  may  ba  true,  the  cavalry  eomundar  who  heeds 
this  old  am*  in  Vietnam  is  unnecessarily  risking  equipment  and  men’e 
lives.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this, 

8*  SaaMtont.  Ths  criticality  of  laager  defense  systems  to  survi¬ 
val  demanded  more  training  and  comnand  emphasis  than  ia  normally  given 
such  matters  in  cavalry  units.  There  was  a  generally  inadequate  level 
of  training  and  background  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  hands  in  the 
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fundamentals  of  Individual  and  vehicular  fortifications,  and  of  other 
devices  and  systems  essential  to  the  requirements  of  a  successful  laager 
defense  system. 

h.  Kecotnnendations.  That  action  be  taken  by  cognizant  agencies  to 
place  increased  emphasis  in  CONUS  training  centers  and  schools  on  field 
fortifications,  shelters,  and  laager  defense  systems,  particularly  for 
Vietnam-bound  armor  replacements,  both  officer  and  enlisted. 


23.  Security  operations  -  the  security  and  escort  of  convoys  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  land  lines  of  communication. 

a.  Of  security  missions  visualized  for  the  armored  cavalry  regiment 
by  current  doctrine,  the  only  ones  performed  by  the  Regiment  during  the 
period  vere  escort  and  security  of  convoys  and  security  of  land  LOCs. 
This  was  so  because  of  the  predominantly  offensive  nature  of  all  Regi¬ 
mental  operations  already  alluded  to  in  21  above. 


b.  In  convoy  security  anti  escort  operations,  it  was  the  practice  to 
c.arch  a  few  tracked  vehicles  in  the  convoy  to  provide  immediate  reaction 
to  attack  and  prompt  cocmunications  in  case  of  attack.  Platoon  or  sec¬ 
tion  size  strong-points  along  the  convoy  route  were  reaction  forces  to 
pile  on  in  response  to  an  attack.  Air  cavalry  was  always  used  ahead  and 
on  the  flanks  of  a  convoy.  Strong  point  forces  positioned  themselves  af- 
ter  conducting  a  mine  sweep  of  the  convoy  route.  From  December  through 
the  middle  of  March  the  Regiment  frequently  found  itself  sweeping  and  se¬ 
curing  almost  100  kilometers  of  convoy  route  in  and  contiguous  to  Binh 
long  Province  daily.  Are n  when  convoy  escort  was  not  required,  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  sweep  end  secure  LOCs  for  civilian  traffic  and 
goods  to  flow  to  and  from  markets  and  population  centers, 

c.  Convoy  escort  operations  are  extremely  herd  on  tracked  vehicles. 
Thus  it  was  the  practice  to  minimize  the  number  of  tracks  actually  march¬ 
ing  in  the  convoy.  The  combination  of  speed,  distance,  dust,  end  heat 
created  operating  conditions  in  which  only  the  M113A1  could  survive.  The 
M55t  Sheridan  is  just  not  built  for  this  type  operation;  overheating  and 
engine/transmission  failures  rose  exponentially  after  two  or  three  days 
of  convoy  operations.  Tht  ML8A3  could  not  operate  at  sustained  speeds 
over  the  distances  required,  and  was  better  employed  in  the  strong-point 
role* 

d.  An  armored  oar  would  have  been  far  more  utilitarian  as  a  vehicle 
for  oonvoy  escort  than  any  of  the  vehicles  currently  assigned  to  the 
Regiment,  An  armored  car  troop  in  the  Regiment  during  this  period  could 
not  only  hare  provided  an  in-convoy  weapon  and  communications  capability 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Ml  13AI ,  but  could  have  conserved  on  traeked  e— 
qulgment  mileage  and  maintenance.  The  FVtOO  armored  car  was  mnployed  by 
OS  Military  Police  units  and  HVNAF  Provincial  Reconnalssanca  forces  for 
convoy  escort.  The  vehicle  1%  however;  under-gunned,  end  these  unite 
could  not  operate  in  Regimental  ccwnunicatiotw  nets,  hence  their  value 
was  limited, 
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e.  Conclusions-  There  is  a  requirement  for  an  armored  car  in  the 

US  combat  vehicle  family  for  use  with  armored  cavalry  in  convoy  escort 
and  security,  and  in  LOC  security  missions,  especially  in  counterin¬ 
surgency  operations. 

f.  Recommendations.  That  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  cognizant 
agencies  to  establish  a  requirement  for,  and  begin  RDT&E  on  an  armored 
car  type  vehicle  for  use  in  armored  cavalry  and  other  type  units  for 
convoy  escort  and  convoy  and  LOC  security  missions,  especially  in  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  operations. 


22,.  Air  C&valry  operations 


a«  Forty-eight  aircraft  were  assigned  to  the  Regiment.  Ten  of  these 
were  UH-1H  or  0H-6A  aircraft  assigned  to  the  Regimental  Aviation  Pla^ 
toon  and  used  for  command  control,  liaison,  courier,  and  aviation  main¬ 
tenance  activities.  Twelve  aircraft  were  assigned  to  squadron  aviation 
sections  (two  UH-lH  and  two  0H-6A  per  squadron)  for  command  control  and 
liaison.  The  remaining  twenty-six  aircraft  were  assigned  to  the  air 
cavalry  troop: 


TYPE  CRAFT 
AH-1G 
OH — 6A 
UH-lH 
UH-lH 


ASSIGNS) 

9 

9 

6(Aero-Rifle  Platoon) 
2(C  &  C) 


b.  Wosment  of  the  air  cavalrabi.rogm  The  variety  of  missions  ss- 
signed  the  air  cavalry  troop  is  indicativ#  of  its  role  in  Regimental 
operations: 

(1)  The  troop  was  frequently  employed  in  a  separate  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  reconnaissance  mission.  Against  MV A  units  this  meant 
finding  the  enemy  as  a  preliminary  to  moving  ground  cavalry  troops  in¬ 
to  the  contact  area  or  to  meet  an  eneay  advance.  Against  local  forces, 
and  in  Cambodia,  after  the  main  NVA  forces  had  moved  away  to  avoid  the 
Regiment,  this  meant  using  the  aero-rifle  platoon  and  other  elements  of 
the  troop  to  initiate  contact,  hold  the  enemy,  snd  pile  on  with  ground 
cavaliy, 

(2)  The  troop  was  used  in  reconnaissance  operations  in  conjunction 
with  ground  troops  to  scout  ahead,  locate  likely  areas  of  enmay  active* 
ty,  identify  sites  occupied  by  enemy,  and  aid  ground  troops  with  navi¬ 
gation  through  the  jungle, 

(3)  The  troop  was  used  to  support  offense  operations  as  described 
in  21  above.  The  technique  in  this  type  of  operation  was  to  use  gm- 
ehip  heavy  teams  of  0H-6A  and  AH-iG  aircraft  so  that  gunshipe  were  im¬ 
mediately  available  as  aerial  rocket  artillery  once  contact  was  made 
by  the  observation  aircraft  or  by  ground  elements, 
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(A)  Elements  of  the  troop  were  used  either  alone,  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  ground  forces  for  convoy  and  LOG  security  operations. 

(5)  The  troop  was  used  extensively  for  last  light  and  first  light 
visual  reconnaissance  of  the  border  when  the  Regiment  was  operating  in 
South  Vietnam  along  the  Cambodian  border.  Once  in  Cambodia  it  was  the 
practice  to  conduct  first  and  last  light  visual  reconnaissance  in  a  re¬ 
con  zone  contiguous  to  the  Regimental  AO  and  at  the  limit  of  permissible 
entry  of  US  forces  into  Cambodia.  permissible 


(6)  Observation  helicopters  and  gunships  were  paired  in  recon  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  familiar  ’’pink  team"  -  an  0H6A  and  an  AH-1G.  Composition 
of  these  teams  was  varied  by  addition  of  more  gunships  or  more  observa¬ 
tion  aircraft  depending  on  the  situation. 

c.  With  nine  each  AH-IGs  and  0H-6As  assigned,  the  gunship  and  obser¬ 
vation  helicopter  capability  of  the  Regiment  is  limited  to  about  four 
to  five  aircraft  of  each  type  operationally  ready  daily.  This  number 
is  considered  insufficient  for  optimum  support  of  the  missions  the  Reg¬ 
iment  was  normally  assigned. 

(1)  When  operating  against  local  forces,  using  the  smallest  units 
to  buiid  up  in  the  "pile-on"  technique,  gunship,  LOH,  and  aero-rifle 
assets  all  are  insufficient  to  fully  exploit  the  "pile-on"  tactic. 

(2)  In  operations  against  main  NVA  forces  both  observation  and  gun¬ 
ship  cababilities,  especially  the  latter,  are  insufficient  to  the  needs 
of  the  mission. 


d.  The  requirements  for  additional  air  cavalry  and  aerial  rocket  ar¬ 
tillery  can  be  met  in  two  ways:  either  by  assigning  assets  organic  to 
the  Regiment,  or  by  providing  assets  on  an  area  basis.  Organic  assets 
ara  more  responsive;  area  support  is  probably  more  cost  effective  in 
terms  of  resources.  Careful  weighing  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  each  mode  of  support  against  roles  and  missions  of  armored  cav¬ 
alry  must  be  the  determining  criteria  on  which  to  favor  organic  or  area 
support.  The  armored  cavalry  regiment  is  normally  employed  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  role,  on  extended  frontages  or  in  extended  areas.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  DS  automotive  maintenance  all  other  support  from  artillery  to 
personnel  management  is  now  organic  to  the  regiment  or  has  been  attached 
for  operations  in  Vietnam,  and  operates  as  would  organic  support.  The 
Regiment's  overwhelming  organic  firepower  gives  it  a  predominantly  of¬ 
fensive  role,  and  makes  of  it  the  only  ground  combat  force  that  can  ha¬ 
bitually  close  with  and  destroy  the  enemy.  With  just  a  little  more  or¬ 
ganic  air  cavalry,  and  with  the  addition  of  organic  aerial  rocket  ar¬ 
tillery  it  is  considered  thee  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  could  effec¬ 
tively  operate  an  AO  the  sise  of  those  now  assigned  to  entire  divisions 
in  operations  in  Vietnam.  Thus  the  regiment  becomes,  in  terms  of  per¬ 
sonnel  end  equipment,  e  true  economy  of  force  type  organisation.  Hence 
presence  of  organic  elr  cavalry  and  ARA  is  conslderad  to  be  the  preferred 
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mode  of  o  e ration. 
e0  Conclusions. 

(l)  Air  cavalry  was  an  es  entiai  asset  in  all  missions  the  Regiment 
was  assigned  during  the  period,  from  pure  offense  to  reconnaissance  and 
security  operations,  against  both  main  KVA  and  local  VC  forces. 


(2)  The  Regiment  would  have  been  more  effective  against  local  for¬ 
ces,  as  well  as  against  the  tWA,  had  more  air  cavalry  been  available. 

One  additional  full  troop  or  troop  equivalent  is  considered  a  minimum  re¬ 
quirement.  A  squadron  of  three  troops  or  troop  equivalents  is  judged  to 
be  optimum. 

(3)  In  operations  against  NVA  units  there  is  a  requirement  for  aeri¬ 
al  rocket  artillery  in  addition  to  the  gunship  support  that  can  be  gene¬ 
rated  by  grouping  air  cavalry  troop  AH-lGs.  This  is  true  even  if  addi¬ 
tional  troope  or  their  equivalents  are  assigned  to  the  Regiment. 

f  •  Recommend  at  ions . 

(1)  That  appropriate  agencies  review  the  requirements  for  air  caval¬ 
ry  organic  to  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  with  a  view  to  assigning  at 
least  one  additional  troop  or  troop  equivalent  preferably  two  additional 
troops  or  troop  equivalents  to  the  Regiment ,  especially  for  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operations. 

(2)  That  approprlats  agendas  establish  a  requirement  for  organic 
aerial  rocket  artillery  for  the  armored  dev  airy  regiment  with  a  view  to 
providing  at  least  one  battery,  preferably  two  batteries  in  the  organic 
air  cavalry  assets  of  the  regiment* 

25.  Fire  support  operations. 

a*  Fire  support  provided  the  Regiment  included  squadron  organic  ai> 
tillery  batteries,  general  support  \rtillery,  aerlel  rocket  artillery 
and  tactical  air.  II  FFQHDW  Artillery  provided  general  support  artil¬ 
lery)  the  1st  ACD  provided  aerial  rocket  artillery,  and  7th  US  Air 
Force  provided  tactical  air  support.  There  were  several  shortfalls  in 
firs  support  capabilities  in  the  Regiment.  These  fall  into  two  general 
categories  -  deflciences  in  Squadron  TOS  and  In  Regimental  TOS.  Details 
of  Squadron-level  TOB  shortcomings  are  set  forth  in  35  e  and  d  below. 
This  discussion  will  treat  only  Regimental  level  fire  support  problems. 

b.  The  requirement  for  Regimental  level  tactical  direction  of  artil¬ 
lery,  fire  planning  and  coordination,  clearance  of  fires  and  posting  of 
sir  warning  data  could  not  be  met  with  resources  provided  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  fOt*  In  late  1968  the  Regiment  initiated  MTOS  action  for  a  10 
apace  addition  to  Regimental  Headquarters  to  font  a  Regimental  fire  sup¬ 
port  element.  Although  MT04E  action  has  not  yet  been  completed,  the 
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Regimental  FIE  was  established  in  March  and  operated  quite  satielactor- 
ily  under  the  terms  of  reference  set  forth  in  the  Regimental  Fire  Sup¬ 
port  Coordination  Regulation,  attached  as  Inclosure  7. 

c.  Conclusions .  It  is  considered  that  the  requirement  for  a  Regi¬ 
mental  F3S  is  valid  ,  arm  represents  a  minimum  improvement  necessary  to 
make  Regimental  fire  support  operations  function  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner. 


d,  Rwconmendations.  That  action  be  taken  by  appropriate  agencies  to 
review  the  adequacy  of  fire  support  management  capabilities  within  the 
arnored  cavalry  regiment  with  a  view  to  revision  of  the  Regimental  TOE 
to  provide  an  FSE  for  the  Regiment. 

260  Comnunlcations  electronics  operations. 

a*  The  primary  means  of  commune ation  within  the  Regiment  was  Fk  radio— 
the  AN/VRC  12  and  AN/PRC  25  series  radios  mounted  primarily  in  tracked 
vehicles.  The  approximately  300  FM  radios  in  the  regiment  operated  in 
a  total  of  98  nets.  Of  the  93,  10  were  sole  user  frequencies  for  com¬ 
mand  nets  requiring  limited  interference.  Common  U3er  frequencies  were 
recurring  monthly  problems  due  to  the  number  of  allied  users.  Unit  re- 
loeations  and  weather  changes  frequently  aggravated  problems  with  shared 
frequencies.  The  current  FM  family  of  radios  is  highly  efficient.  Per¬ 
formance  continually  exceeded  planning  capabilities  especially  when  us¬ 
ing  towers  or  antenna  masts  to  place  antennas  above  double  and  triple 
canopy  jungle.  The  use  of  secure  voice  FM  equipment  to  troop  level  con¬ 
siderably  improved  communication  security  in  the  Regiment. 

b.  AM  radio  was  available  in  the  Regiment,  bat  due  to  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  and  range  capability  of  the  FM  equipment*  AM  was  not  used  for 
operational  nets  within  the  Regiment.  Admin/log  nets  at  both  Regiment 
and  Squadron  used  AM  voice  to  pass  traffic  to  rear  or  support  units  us¬ 
ing  the  AN/GRC  106  single  side  band  radio,  Aviation  operations  used 

an  AN /IRC  106  for  management  of  aircraft  maintenance  tnd  repair  of  air¬ 
craft  in  the  rear.  Prior  to  December  1969  there  were  no  AM  voice  nets 
operational.  The  Regiment  operated  radioteletype  nets  between  Regi¬ 
mental  headquarters  forward  and  the  Regimental  Base  Camp  and  a  COMCENTER 
between  Regiment  and  higher  headquarters. 

c.  Switchboards,  SB-86  at  Regiment  and  SB-22  at  Squadron,  in  forward 
support  areas  and  in  rear  locations  supplied  landllne  communications, 
and  were  connected  to  the  Corps  Area  Communication  System  for  longhaul 
circuits  to  higher  and  adjacent  headquarters  in  the  theater.  The  Regi¬ 
ment  does  not  have  the  sophisticated  communications  equipment,  found  for 
example  in  a  separate  brigade,  to  maintain  communication  between  forward 
and  rear  units  at  several  locations.  A  VHP  system,  AN/GRC  163,  is  au¬ 
thorised  the  Regiment  but  has  not  been  Issued.  This  system  could  pro¬ 
vide  limited  landllne  capabilities  with  the  Regiment. 

d.  Installation  and  use  of  secure  voice  FM  equipment  to  troop/compauy 
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/battery  level  wa-  aec  jc.  ilia  ted  to  r.  prove  security  on  operational 
nets.  KIT  syuta  ~  u5e<J  in  the  Regiment  and  to  higher  headquarters  are 
secure. 

e.  Conclusions. 

(1)  The  increase-  :j.c ability  and  eiToctiveness  of  current  FM  ra¬ 
dio  equipnent  obviate-  the  need  for  all  but  a  few  of  the  Regiment’s 
authorized  AM  radio  se'.s.  For  several  weeks  at  one  point,  the  Regi¬ 
ment  operated  on  an  extended  frontage  of  over  100  kilometers  with  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  FM  ccrununications. 

(2)  There  was  a  requirement  for  some  AM  radio  equipment  to  provide 
essential  communications  between  Base  Camp  and  Regimental  forward,  and 
for  squadron  ana  aviation  maintenance,  logistics  and  administrative 
traffic. 

(3)  Use  of  secure  voice  FM  equipment  was  essential  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  level  of  communications  security.  There  is  a  requirement  frr  se¬ 
cure  voice  FM  to  troop  level. 

f.  Recommendations. 

(1)  That  appropriate  agencies  review  communications  requirements 
of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  to  determine  the  optimal  mix  of  FM-AM 
equipnent  and  nets  in  view  of  the  capabilities  of  the  current  family 
of  FM  radios. 

(2)  That  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  cognizant  agencies  to  in¬ 
clude  secure  voice  FM  radio  capabilities  to  troop/company/battery  level 
in  the  equipnent  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment. 

27,  Intelligence  operations. 

a.  Intelligence  operations  of  the  Regiment  are  considered  in  two 
parts;  the  S-2  operations  section  which  received  and  disseminated  in¬ 
formation  and  intelligence,  and  operations  of  the  5t1st  Military  Intel- 
ligsnce  Detachment,  attached  to  the  Regiment.  The  5t1st  Military  In¬ 
telligence  Detachment  employed  the  Battlefield  Intelligence  Collection 
Center  (BICC)  concept,  with  pereonnel  at  Base  Cup,  Regimental  forward, 
and  at  each  squadron.  The  Squadron  BICC  consisting  of  one  officer,  two 
order  of  battle  specialists,  one  prisoner  of  war  interrogator,  and  one 
Vietnamese  interpreter,  provided  the  squadron  commander  with  an  immedi¬ 
ate  tactical  intelligence  capability  and  early  information  from  other 
intelligence  agencies.  The  remainder  of  the  order  of  battle  section, 
the  IF*  section,  fo  r  counterintelligence  personnel  end  two  imagery  in- 
tercret  iilcn  personnel  were  the  Military  Intelligence  contingent  at  Reg¬ 
imental  forward.  This  element  maintained  necessary  order  of  battle 
records  to  insure  complete  analysis  of  information  from  documents,  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  and  rail! ere.  The  remainder  of  the  51 let,  at  the 
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ReglmentaL  Rase  Camp,  maintained  daily  liaison  with  11  KFORCEV  Headquarters 
and  MACV  intelligence  agencies. 

b.  rhe  Regiment  utilized  all  available  intelligence  sources  to  aug¬ 
ment  intelligence  from  documents  and  prisoners.  Primary  agencies  em¬ 
ployed  were  the  409 1 ti  Radio  Research  Detachment,  visual  aerial  recon¬ 
naissance,  agent  reports,  aerial  photography ,  side  looking  airborne  ra¬ 
dar,  ground  radar,  red  haze  (infrared),  sensors,  and  the  airborne  per¬ 
sonnel  detector  (sniffer).  Technical  detection  systems  provide  indica¬ 
tions  only;  readings  obtained  from  these  devices  were  normally  followed 
by  visual  aerial  reconnaissance  and/or  comparison  with  collateral  data 
before  the  information  was  considered  "hard"  intelligence.  On  many  oc¬ 
casions,  combat  elements  of  the  Regiment  were  directed  to  move  to  loca¬ 
tions  indicated  by  a  single  source  and  found  no  significant  activity. 

One  procedure  used  with  some  success  was  sniffer  employment  in  areas  of 
recent  SLAR  or  RED  HAZE  readings.  If  the  sniffer  also  detected  activ¬ 
ity,  an  aerial  reconnaissance  was  employed,  followed  by  commitment  of 
the  aero-rifle  platoon  or  a  cavalry  troop  with  significant  results  on 
several  occasions.  Ground  radar  (AN/PPS  4,  AN/PPS  5),  sniffer,  and  vis¬ 
ual  aerial  reconnaissance  capabilities  are  organic  to  the  Regiment;  oth< 
sources  and  devices  were  provided  by,  or  requested  through,  the  1st 
Cav  Div  (AM) . 

28.  Training  operations. 

a*  Training  of  individual  replacements  assigned  from  CONUS  was  gen¬ 
erally  adequate*  However,  it  was  also  considered  essential  that  all 
newly  assigned  personnel,  including  company  grade  officers,  needed  a 
Vietnam  and  a  unit  orientation.  In  addition,  training  in  certain  bas¬ 
ic  skills  was  generally  considered  inadequate.  Therefore  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  establish  and  operate  a  replacement  training  school  in  the 
Regiment.  The  Cavalry  Training  School  POI  emphasized  the  most  serious 
shortfalls  in  previous  training  of  replacement  personnel.  Weaknesses 
were  noted  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Demolitions,  mines,  mid  booby  traps 

(2)  Weapons  training 

(3)  Crew  duties 

(it)  Maintenance 

(5)  Field  fortifications  and  laager  defense  systems 

(6)  Battle  drill/ small  unit  combat  courses 

b*  It  was  also  considered  necessary  to  set  up  a  Regimental  training 
P’-'irem  which  emphasised  continual  practice  of  basic  skills.  The  pM 
iosophy  underlying  this  regulation  was  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
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minimum  essential  skill  level  in  certain  basic  combat  functions  is  mandatory 

•ml  that  even  in  combat  unit,  training  programs  are  a  necessity.  The 
training  regulation  sought  first  to  identify  the  essential  skills,  then 
to  specify  the  frequency  of  repetition  of  these  skills  necessary  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  proficiency.  Against  these  basic  cri¬ 
teria,  squmlrons  were  required  to  develop  training  program.  High  on 
tbs  list  of  essential  skills  were  crew  duties,  weapons  training,  vehic- 
11 1 »y  maintenance,  laager  defense  and  battle  or  small  unit  combat  drills. 

c.  Of  especial  concern  was  the  generally  high  level  of  Ignorance  on 
the  part  of  company  grade  officers  in  weapons  training,  vehicular  main¬ 
tenance,  field  fortifications,  and  laager  defense  systmns,  and  mall  u- 
nit  combat  drill  techniques.  Most  professed  to  having  heard  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed;  none  had  even  a  barely  adequate  hands-on  operating 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  arrival  in  the  Regiment.  vS«e  Inclosure  8). 

d.  Conclusions. 

(t)  Despite  the  general  adequacy  of  CONUS  training  there  was  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  additional  training  of  newly  assigned  personnel  through 
grmie  captain  on  arrival  in  Vietnam.  A  Regimental  replacement  school 
yi«  considered  necessary  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 

(2)  Skills  in  which  newly  assigned  personnel  demonstrated  a  less 
than  acceptable  level  of  proficiency  were:  danolitions,  mines,  and  booby 
traps;  weapons  training;  crew  duties;  vehicular  maintenance;  field  for- 
tifications  and  laager  defense;  small  unit  battle  drills. 


e.  Recommendations . 


(l)  That  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  cognizant  agencies  to  place 
tflditianal  maphaaie  in  CCNUS  schools  and  training  centers  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  skills  especially  for  Vietnam  bound  trainees! 

(a)  Crew  duties  for  amor  c  reman 

(b)  Vehicular  maintenance  for  armored  vehicles 


(c)  Weapons  training 

(d)  D volitions,  mines,  and  bobby  traps 

(e)  Plaid  fortifications  and  laager  dafsnss  systmns 

srsl 

ini 


(f)  unit  combat  drills 

(2)  That  action  be  taken  by  cognisant  agencies  to  i****** the  gsn- 
Lgvel  of  training  provided  coipany  grade  officers  in  CCMDS  schools 
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(a)  Hands-on  knowledge  of  vehicular  maintenance. 

(b)  Weapons  training. 

(c)  Small  unit  battle  drills. 

(d)  Field  fortifications  and  laager  defense  systems. 


Part  VI  -  Administrative,  Logistics,  and  Maintenance  Operations 

29.  General .  The  stationing  of  the  Regiment  in  three  locations  -  Base 
Camp,  forward,  and  field,  resulted  in  time-space  factors  approximating 
those  to  be  expected  in  a  more  conventional  environment.  Squadrons  oper¬ 
ated  constantly  in  the  field;  Regimental  forward  was  at  Quan  Loi; 
squadron  combat  trains  were  located  variously  at  Quan  Loi,  lay  Ninh, 
and  Lai  Khe  -  generally  10-20  miles  from  squadron  field  locations;  and 
field  trains  and  the  support  base  were  clustered  in  the  Long  Binh-Bien 
Hoa-Di  An  complex,  some  60  miles  distant  from  Regimental  forward  at 
Quan  Loi.  Although  separation  created  problems,  it  also  provided  a 
framwork  within  which  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  current  con¬ 
cepts  of  combat  support. 

30.  Administrative  operations* 

a.  Personnel  turbulence  due  to  normal  rotation  and  medical  evacuation 
•  as  not  a  critical  problem.  As  shown  in  Chart  2,  assigned  strength  ex¬ 
ceeded  authorized  levels  -  the  result  of  a  USARV  program  to  maintain 
combat  units  at  over  lOOJf  strength.  Casualties  were  generally  light 
during  the  period  and  during  the  Cambodian  operation  were  less  than 
those  experienced  the  two  preceding  months.  (See  Chart  3).  Replacement 
of  casualties  was  not  a  problem.  Critical  KCS  shortages  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  comnunlcations  reflected  USARV-wide  shortages  but  were  some¬ 
what  more  critical  to  the  Regiment  due  to  the  low  density  of  those 
skills  in  the  MOS  structure.  (See  Chart  A). 

b.  In  common  with  other  units,  the  Regiment  was  short  experienced 
junior  UCQe,  a  problem  generally  solved  through  training  on  the  Job. 
There  wae  however  an  increasing  and  unexpected  problem  with  senior 
noncommissioned  officers,  B-7  and  S-8,  who  used  profile  limitations, 
permanent  or  temporary,  to  try  to  avoid  field  duty  upon  assignment  to 
the  Regiment*  Also,  in  two  separate  instances,  upon  assignment  to 
squadrons  after  arrival  from  CONUS,  lieutenants  declared  religious  con¬ 
victions  which  they  alleged  did  not  permit  them  to  function  as  platoon 
leaders.  The  first,  after  additional  reflection,  psychiatric  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  legal  counsel,  concluded  he  would  try.  He  was  transferred  out 
of  the  Regir.ent  -  there  were  sufficient  grounds  to  ersats  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  ability  and  courage.  The  second  officer  was  reassigned 
to  the  Regimental  Base  Camp  to  perform  duties  as  custodian  of  the  Open 
Hess  System. 
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c.  Chart  5  illustrates  the  distribution  of  personnel  in  the  three 
Regimental  locations  -  Base  Camp  or  field  trains,  ccmbat  trains,  and 
field.  It  does  not  however,  reflect  the  number  of  individuals  divert¬ 
ed  into  additional  support  positions,  primarily  in  base  camp  and  com¬ 
bat  trains.  Local  regulations  and  practical  necessity  dictated  a  need 
for  a  legal  section;  officers  were  appointed  as  acting  inspectors  gen¬ 
eral,  perimeter  defense  pfficer,  civilian  personnel  officer,  and  custo¬ 
dian  for  the  Central  Post  Fund  and  Open  Mess  System.  Regimental  staff 
sections  were  augnented  with  both  officers  and  men  required  to  perform 
additional  functions  not  provided  for  by  TO&E,  MTO&E,  and  TDA  staffing* 
The  problem  of  being  divided  between  a  field,  intermediate,  and  rear 
location  affected  each  troop  unit  and  staff  section  in  the  Regiment, 
creating  unprogrammed  requirements  for  additional  housekeeping,  guard, 
mess  facilities  and  essential  services. 

d*  A  separate  but  related  problem  was  created  when  the  Regimental 
Base  Camp  moved  from  Bien  Hoa  to  Di  An,  and  the  Regiment  was  tasked  tc 
assume  installation  coordinator  responsibilities  at  Dl  An  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  1st  Infantry  division,  ^his  responsibility  required 
formation  of  a  staff  to  manage  the  post.  The  Di  An  mission  also  changed 
the  role  of  the  7th  APU,  Regimental  Special  Services  section,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Post  Fund,  each  of  which  had  to  take  up  an  area  support  role,  re¬ 
quiring  an  increase  in  strength.  Initially  personnel  were  assigned  from 
normal  Regimental  overstrength,  and  by  transferring  short  term  and  phy¬ 
sical  profile  individuals  from  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  A  total  of 
13  officers  and  102  enlisted  men  were  required  to  run  the  Di  An  base. 

(See  Chart  6)*  As  a  longer  range  solution,  a  proposed  ataffing  level 
was  submitted  t6  HO,  USAH7,  in  order  to  provide  a  recognised  overstrength 
with  a  specific  rank  and  MGS  stricture.  This  was  approved  by  USARV,  but 
at  a  manning  level  considerably  less  than  that  requested,  requiring  the 
Regiment  to  direct  additional  manpower  to  meet  valid  requirements. 

e.  Conclusions. 

(l)  The  Regiment  had  but  a  limited  capability  to  absorb  senior 
NCOs  with  profiles  which  limit  their  duty,  and  whose  presence  blocked 
assignment  of  qualified  men.  Reclassification  of  profile  at  Regimen¬ 
tal  level  was  not  considered  an  effective  solution.  There  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  detailed,  up-to-date  information  readily  available  concerning 
a  man'*  knowledge,  experience,  ability,  qualifications,  and  interests. 
There  was  no  knowledge  of  the  Amy's  overall  need*  in  the  entire  MGS 
structure*  Hence,  by  action  at  this  level  the  senior  NCO  would  all  to 
often  be  •  bunted  into  a  field  for  whioh  he  had  no  training  and  in  which 
he  could  not  find  a  position  of  authority.  The  Amy  has  an  obligation 
to  lta  profile  personnel  to  properly  equip  them  to  perform  in  an  MCS  in 
which  they  are  capable  physically.  There  ia  also  a  requirement  to  ee- 
tabliah  some  stringent  controls  over  assignment  arid  review  of  physical 
profiles, 

(2}  The  young  officer  who  is  a  quaai-conscientioua  objector  pre¬ 
sents  a  d'fferent  problem*  If  a  lieutenant  commissioned  in  a  combat 
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Noto»  Tha  notations  fiald  trains  and  ooabat  trains  do  not  ioply  tho  aocaat 
sans  connotation  as  that  vfaioh  is  dootrinaly  aocaptad,  Tho  following  is 
an  ldontifioation  of  typo  units  in  oaoh  category, 

a.  Fiald  -  All  ooabat  units 

b,  Coobat  trains  -  Rogisantal  Haadquartars  forward*  Air  Cavalry  Troopi 
HQ,  919th  Bagr  Co,  (ARM)),  aims  platoons  attaohod  to  squadrons)  HQ  37th  Mad- 
leal  Co*  1  and  oaoh  squadron's  forward  support  si  snoots, 

o,  Fiald  trains  -  Roar  dotaehaant  of  oaoh  squadron  and  soparato 
troop,  ooapany  or  dstaahasnt)  Roglaont  HQ  roart  Roplaooasnt  Training  Sohooli 
396th  Transportation  Doti  12hth  Mala  tan  anoo  Dot,  and  installation  staff 
sootions* 
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arm  cannot  perfonu  duties  a'>  a  platoon  leader  because  oi‘  orof eased,  but 
hitherto  unrevealed,  ethical  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  should  retain  the  pay,  allowances,  and  privileges  of  an  officer.  i!e 
has  accepted  a  responsibility  he  can  not,  or  will  not,  fulfill.  Yet 
there  is  no  way  to  change  his  status,  perhaps  because  thi3  is  an  isola¬ 
ted  and  recent  phenomenon.  He  has  however  taken  the  oath  of  an  officer. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  young  men  reconcile  their  so 
called  obligations  as  conscientious  objectors  with  the  more  binding  oath 
they  have  taken  as  officers.  Cowardice,  admitted  or  not,  is  considered 
their  prime  motivator.  The  fiOTC  and  other  officer  procurement  systems 
need  to  bedame  more  sensitive  to  this  phenomenon  in  order  to  weed  out 
men  before  they  find  themselves  in  a  perplexing  situation. 

(3)  Unprogrammed  personnel  requirements  were  generally,  but  im¬ 
perfectly,  met  by  sustaining  units  at  overstrength  as  a  matter  of  in- 
countxy  policy.  Installation  coordinator  could  not  be  accomodated  by 
the  Beglment  in  this  manner  because  resources  were  too  limited  to  begin 
with.  This  problem  is  capable  of  being  solved  in  the  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions,  but  could  not  be  fully  resolved  in  this  instance  due  to  USARV 
inability  to  provide  the  necessary  assets. 


(1)  That  action  be  taken  at  an  appropriate  level  to  develop  pro¬ 
cedures  to  adequately  retrain  and  reclassify  senior  enlisted  men  who 
have  incurred  a  legitimate  physical  limitation  which  affects  previous 
specialisation,  it  the  sane  time  action  should  be  taken  to  establish 
appropriate  disciplines  over  the  granting  and  retention  of  physical 
profiles, 

(2)  That  the  problem  of  the  young  officer  with  ethical  limita* 
tiona  to  hie  oath  of  office  be  studied  at  an  appropriate  level,  and  in¬ 
structions  passed  to  the  field  which  clarify  his  status  and  position. 

As  a  preliminary*  *11  agencies  which  administer  training  leading  to  a 
coni *slon  should  be  enjoined  to  sound  out  their  candidates  thoroughly, 
and  early-on  eliminate  those  who  appear  to  have  divided  loyalties. 

31.  frgltttfif  EPtriUttif- 

a*  Tha  Regiment  was  dependent  on  outside  agencies  for  logistics  sup¬ 
port  of  all  classes  of  supply.  Classes  I,  III,  and  V  generally  were 
drawn  at  Quan  Loi  or  Tay  Ninh  from  supply  points  operated  by  DISC  CM, 

1st  Cav  Div  (AM)  or  the  1st  Logistical  Command.  Classes  II,  IV,  VII, 
and  U  were  drawn  from  the  Long  BJLnh  area,  consigned  to  squadron  for¬ 
ward  support  areas j  and  moved  by  the  L8th  Transportation  Group,  1st  Lo¬ 
gistical  Command.  Due  to  enemy  mining,  the  primitive  road  net  in  squad¬ 
ron  areas  of  operation,  and  the  often  inaccessible  location  of  troops, 
the  forward  movement  of  supplies  to  field  locations  was  accomplished 
primarily  by  aerial  resupply.  Ch-47,  Chinook,  flying  hours  (blade  time) 
were  allocated  daily  by  HQ,  FFORCEV  from  its  aviation  companies.  The 
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Regimental  C-/  roc *1  the  system  ;uiu  c-statl ishtd  priorities;  squad¬ 
ron  S-i. j  wore  op ci  iters.  Periodically,  replace;  ent  anti  retrograde  vehi¬ 
cles  were  moved  in  mi  '  it  of  squadron  areas  by  ovei'land  routes,  (iiee 
Cl. art  7). 

b.  A  squadron  operating  in  the  field,  experiencing  light  to  moderate 
contact  required  an  average  of  60  tons  of  supplies  per  day!  Class  1—20 
tons;  Class  111-11  tons ;  Class  V-25  tons;  Glass  IX-2  tons.  A  1500  gal¬ 
lon  water  purification  unit  was  normally  attached  to  each  squadron  to 
decrease  the  daily  Class  I  airlift  requirements.  During  the  Cambodian 
operation,  the  Regiment  opened  two  supply  points  at  forward  air  strips, 
stocking  them  primarily  by  Air  Force  fixed  'wing  sorties.  Supplies  were 
lifted  to  field  locations  by  CH-17  aircraft.  As  blaae  time  became  in¬ 
creasingly  critical,  a  lana  ICC  was  established  between  Quan  Loi  and 
squadron  f're  bases  in  Cambodia,  Using  trucks  of  the  A8th  Group,  a 
daily  round  trip  of  U^l\  kilometers  delivered  an  average  of  30  tons  per 
squad ron  per  day. 

c.  Conclusions.  The  area  support  concept  for  issue  of  supplies  func¬ 
tioned  aiequately,  since  there  were  sufficient  forward  stockage  points 
located  at  major  fire  bases  in  divisional  areas  of  operation.  Suffi- 
ciwrt  ground  and  air  transportation  was  normally  made  available  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  Regimental  requirement  for  delivery  to  field  locations. 

32.  Maintenance  operations. 

a.  Maintenance  within  the  Regiment  was  beset  by  the  same  ills  experi¬ 
enced  byArmy  units  world  wide.  Despite  the  assumption  on  which  the 
maintenance  system  is  based,  vehicles  were  not  operated  by  skilled, 
trained  personnel  who  inspected  and  autanatically  reported  deficien¬ 
cies,  Young,  inexperienced  vehicle  commanders,  platoon  leaders,  and 
troop  commanders  were  not  solidly  grounded  cr  knowledgeable  of  their 
maintenance  responsibilities.  Trained  PLL/TAiSRS  clerks  were  not  to  be 
found .  The  combat  environment,  vue  of  Regimental  operations,  and  sep¬ 
aration  between  vehicle  and  organic  maintenance  elements,  forced  the 
Regiment  to  modify  the  TAER3  system.  Troop  Pile  were  consolidated  at 
squadron  level.  With  the  exception  of  howitzer  batteries,  lorbooks 
were  removed  from  vehicles  lest  they  become  lost,  destroyed,  or  illegi¬ 
ble  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  weather  end  tattle.  TAlltC  clerics  and 
logbooks  were  consolidated  under  troop  control  in  proximity  to,  and  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of.  squadron  maintenance  officers.  On-site  repair 
of  vehicles  was  inhibited  by  continual  maintenance  problems  with  the 
M578  -  the  recovery  vehicle  assigned  to  reconnaissance  troops.  Stock- 
age  ,  inventory  control,  and  flow  of  repair  parts  for  low  density  items, 
new  vehicles,  and  3NSUR3  equipment  were  not  attuned  to  demand.  The  Reg¬ 
iment  had  neither  an  organic  1)5  ordinance  company  for  backup  malnten** 
ance,  nor  a  supporting  unit  assigned  or  attached.  The  absence  of  ded¬ 
icated  backup  support  and  the  shortcoming  of  the  TAaHS  system  were 
identified  in  the  MACOV  study  in  1967.  but  had  not  been  corrected  three 
years  later.  At  least  30%  of  all  automotive  spare  parts  were  generated 
by  controlled  cannibalization  of  comb  it  los  s  vehicles.  This  program 
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1,  Significant  inorease  of  fixed  wing  tonnage  In  early  May  is  attrihited  to 
preparation  of  Forward  Support  Bases  for  Cambodian  Operations* 

2,  Decrease  of  helilifted  and  elimination  of  fixed  wing  tonnage  in  mid-May 
is  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  land  loo  to  all  squadrons*  Forward 
support  bases  were  phased  out  at  this  time* 
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was  carefully  administered;  and  stringent  controls  were  established,  to 
include  recording  the  exchange  as  a  record  of  demand.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Regiment  could  not  have  operated  at  an  acceptable  rate  of  ve¬ 
hicle  readiness  had  it  not  been  for  parts  made  available  by  combat  losses. 

b.  This  much  being  said,  there  is  a  positive  side. 

(1)  For  deadlined  vehicles,  a  reasonably  responsive  system  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  supply  parts  not  on  hand  at  squadron  level.  Parts  requisi¬ 
tions  and  copies  of  the  daily  deadline  report  were  flown  to  the  185th 
Maintenance  Battalion,  the  backup  DS  unit  at  Long  Binh.  Copies  of  the 
report  were  distributed  to  HQ,  II  FFORCEV,  and  within  the  1st  Logistical 
Command.  Staff  officers  and  a  Regimental  parts  expediter  conducted  ver¬ 
tical  and  lateral  search;  small  parts  were  flown  forward  daily  by  Regi¬ 
mental  courier  (UH-1H);  heavier  parts  followed  overland.  As  a  result  of 
this  intensive  management,  the  average  deadline  for  combat  vehicles  gen¬ 
erally  remained  under  the  USARV  average  of  15%  as  illustrated  by  Charts 
8  -  13.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  type  of  scrutiny  and  ef¬ 
fort  was  effective  because  it  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  established 
system.  However,  as  indicated  in  'a*  above,  it  provided  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  vehicular  spare  parts  requirements  of  the  Regiment. 

(2)  To  augment  the  repair  capability  at  unit  level,  the  DS  battal¬ 
ion  supporting  the  Regiment  provided  contact  teams  of  approximately  15 

men  to  each  squadron,  to  be  co-located  with  squadron  maintenance  pla¬ 
toons  and  to  perform  on-site  repair  in  the  field.  Because  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  high  failure  rate  of  the  recoil  seal  in  the  Sheridan  main  gun 
and  the  excessive  down  time  required  to  evacuate  and  repair  the  system 
at  Long  Binh,  the  entire  recoil  mechanism  was  exchanged  at  Quan  Loi  by 
contact  teams,  this  repair  not  being  feasible  in  a  field  location.  Al¬ 
though  this  did  not  eliminate  the  basic  problem,  it  reduced  repair  time 
from  two  weeks  to  a  more  acceptable  level  of  2-3  days. 

(3)  A  series  of  improved  maintenance  management  and  control  meas¬ 
ures  were  instituted  at  Regimental  level.  A  Regimental  Maintenance  Reg¬ 
ulation  was  promulgated  setting  forth  detailed  instructions  on  PLL  man¬ 
agement,  maintenance  services,  and  unit  responsibilities.  A  separate 
maintenance  staff  was  created,  headed  by  a  Major,  co-equal  with  the 
Regimental  S-4.  The  section  was  tasked  to  handle  maintenance  reports, 
establish  policy,  resolve  problems,  inspect  and  police  the  organisa¬ 
tional  maintenance  system  within  the  Regiment. 

(A)  At  squadron  level  three  major  programs  were  instituted.  First, 
squadron  PLLs  were  purified;  the  initial  1100  item  "push  package"  of 
Sheridan  parts  was  driven  down  to  a  manageable  level  of  approximately 
250  demand  supported  lines.  Biweekly  reports  were  established  to  moni¬ 
tor  the  number  of  total  PLL  lines,  sero  balance,  demand  accomodation, 
and  demand  satisfaction  data.  Squadron  PLLs  at  the  end  of  the  period 
were  at  about  half  their  original  slse  as  a  result  of  this  cleaning  up 
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process.  Secondly,  modified  quarterly  inspection  services  were  required 
monthly  for  combat  vehicles  in  the  field,  stressing  inspection,  oil 
and  filter  changes,  and  running  repairs.  And  finally,  squadrons  were 
required  to  conduct  instructional  ,  hands-on  programs  aimed  at  improving 
the  maintenance  knowledge  and  proficiency  of  junior  leaders. 

c.  Entry  into  Cambodia  on  1  May,  and  subsequent  operations  through 
June  provided  an  excellent  test  of  the  capability  to  provide  maintenance 
support  for  sustained  operations  over  extended  distances.  By  mid-May 
the  Regiment  was  operating  40  Kilometers  from  Quan  Loi ,  100  Kilometers 
from  Long  Binh,  At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  into  Cambodia,  contact 
teams  were  reinforced,  the  forward  stock  of  major  components  at  Quan  Loi 
was  increased,  and  maintenance  float  vehicles  were  readied  for  issue. 
Initially  the  pace  and  tempo  of  operations  prevented  repair  of  downed 
vehicles;  they  were  evacuated  forward  along  the  axis  of  advance.  As 
operations  stabilized,  the  prestocked  surge  of  parts  decreased  the  dead¬ 
line.  Subsequently  the  deadline  rate  went  up  again  as  a  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  factors,  including  emphasis  on  operations  over  maintenance,  inad¬ 
equate  organizational  maintenance,  and  faulty  replacement  components. 
After  the  first  two  weeks  in  Cambodia,  contacts  were  light,  mining  in¬ 
cidents  dropped  sharply  and  a  secure  land  LOC  was  opened  from  Quan  Loi 
into  the  forward  areas  for  daily  movement  of  repair  parts,  assemblies, 
and  replacement  vehicles.  Nevertheless,  evacuation  and  retrograde  of 
vehicles  was  a  constant  problem,  and  the  deadline  rate  remained  at  a 
high  level.  The  Regiment  could  be  controlled  tactically  from  Quan  Loi; 
it  could  be  supported  logistical ly  from  Quan  Loi;  but  it  could  not  be 
adequately  maintained  from  Quan  Loi  and  Long  Binh,  despite  special  prep¬ 
arations,  extra  effort,  and  an  admirable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 

DS  unit. 

d.  By  contrast,  aviation  maintenance  procedures  conformed  more  close¬ 
ly  to  established  doctrine.  The  TAERS  system  worked  and  was  not  modi¬ 
fied.  The  requirement  for  an  organic  DS  unit  was  recognized  by  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  398th  Transportation  Detachment,  stationed  in  the  Long  Binh 
complex.  Some  adjustments  in  the  aviation  maintenance  system  had  been 
made  and  were  continued.  These  were: 

(1)  Action  had  previously  been  taken  to  consolidate  all  aviation 
maintenance  activities  in  the  398th  Transportation  Detachment,  appro¬ 
priately  augmenting  Its  strength.  By  MTO&E  action,  an  ambulance  pla¬ 
toon  waa  deleted  from  the  37th  Medical  Company  and  29  spaces  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  398th  for  this  purpose.  Maintenance  personnel  from  the 
Atr  Cavalry  Troop  and  Regimental  Aviation  section  were  pooled  in  the 
398th,  at  shown  below. 

Original  strength,  398th  Trans  Det:  10  3  WO  97  EM 

Air  Cavalry  Troop  Maintenance:  10  2  W0  29  EM 

Regimental  Aviation  Platoon  Maintenance:  1  WO  17  EM 

Revised  strength,  398th  Trans  Dat:  20  6  WO  143  EM 
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(2)  The  Air  Cavalry  Troop  retained  its  armament  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel  at  it!  non-aircraft  maintenance  personnel  in  the  service  platoon  of 
t:s  trcop.  Crew  chiefs  and  line  chiefs  remained  in  their  respective 
platoons.  The  Regimental  Aviation  Platoon  retained  crew  chiefs  and  one 
supervisor.  Squadron  aviation  sections  were  unchanged, 

(3)  Tiie  expanded  transportation  detachment  provided  all  organiza¬ 
tional  aviation  maintenance  services  as  well  aS  direct  support  aircraft 
maintenance.  All  PLL  for  aircraft  were  maintained  by  the  398th  techni¬ 
cal  supply.  A  mobile  contact  team  from  the  398th  was  located  at  the 
forward  operating  ba3e  at  Quan  Loi  and  provided  DS  on-eite.  Forward 
stockage  cf  PLL  was  accomplished. 

(l)  fhe  modified  system  worked  wall  and  offset  the  probleu  of  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  maintenance  elements  competing  for  scarce  skills.  Seme  de¬ 
lays  in  posting  records  were  generated  by  separation  of  forwaid  and  rear 
areas,  but  posed  no  serious  problem.  Operationally  ready  (OR)  rates  for 
all  aircraft  generally  were  above  the  U3.1RV  standard  as  shown  in  Charts 
14  to  16. 

e. 

(1)  The  demand  supported  supply  system  for  vehicular  spare  parts 
was  generally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  sustained  combat.  Espe¬ 
cially  was  this  true  for  new  equipment,  low  density  equipment,  and  ENSURE 
items.  The  Regiment  met  over  30%  of  Its  parts  demands  by  controlled 
cannibalization  't  combat  loss  vehicles.  Even  though  this  data  was 
carried  across  the  cards  and  picked  up  as  demand  data,  the  supply  situ¬ 
ation  never  improved  appreciably, 

(2)  The  TABS  systma  was  considered  unworkable  without  extensive 
modification. 

(3)  The  current  Regimental  TOE  did  not  provide  for  effective  vehic¬ 
ular  maintenance  management  and  control  at  Regimental  level. 

(4)  Consolidated  aviation  maintenance  in  the  Regiment  and  an  org.in- 
ic  DS  aviation  maintenance  unit  are  absolutely  necessary  to  effective 
aircraft  maintenance  for  the  Regiment. 

(5)  The  area  support  concept  prescribed  by  current  doctrine  was  con¬ 
sidered  incapable  of  providing  adequate  DS  automotive  maintenance  sup¬ 
port  for  tho  Regiment.  There  was  and  is  a  requirement  for  an  organic  DS 
vehicular  maintenance  capability  in  the  Regiment. 


(1)  That  appropriate  agencies  undertake  an  intensive  revi  w  of  the 
demand  supported  supply  system  for  vehicular  spare  parts,  with  a  vlmt  to 
developing  an  afflciant  oyster..  Special  attention  sljould  bo  given  to 
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pacts  supply  criteria  for  new  equipment,  low  density  items,  and  non¬ 
standard  equipment  items. 

(2)  That  at  an  appropriate  level  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
TAERS  system  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  developing  an  equipment 
records  system  that:  can  be  managed  under  combat  conditions. 

(3)  That  cognisant  agencies  review  the  maintenance  management  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  armored  cavalry  reginent  with  a  view  to  providing  suf¬ 
ficient  personnel  and  organizational  structure  within  the  regiment  to 
conduct  effective  maintenance  management  and  control. 

(it)  That  cognizant  agencies  review  the  aviation  maintenace  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  with  a  view  to  providing  an  or¬ 
ganic  OS  maintenance  and  consolidated  aviation  maintenance  in  the  reg¬ 
imental  TO&S. 

(5)  That  cognizant  agencies  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of 
area  maintenance  support  concepts  as  they  relate  to  the  armored  cavalry 
regiment,  with  a  view  to  providing  an  appropriately  structured  organic 
03  maintenance  capability  in  the  regimental  TC&E, 


Part  Till  -  Organization  and  Equipment  of 
the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

33*  The  Regiment  was  basically  organized  under  TOE  17-520.  Applicable 
KTOE,  approved  or  pending,  are  listed  at  Inclosure  9* 

34.  The  following  units  or  detachnents  were  attache!  to  the  Regiment: 

a.  919th  feglneer  Company  (Armored) 

b.  37th  Medical  Company 

c.  541st  Military  Intelligence  Detachment 

d.  33d  Chemical  Detachment 

a.  17th  Public  Information  Detachment 

f.  28th  Military  History  Detachment 

g.  396th  Transportation  Detachment  (Aviation  Maintenance) 

h.  124th  Combat  Support  Detachment 

i.  7th  Army  Postal  Unit 

35.  iifjiif leant  modifications  to  injuadnm  1*042  include: 

Mi- 
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a.  Armored  Cavalry  Troop. 

(1)  All  M114  reconnaissance  vehicles  were  replaced  by  the  M113A1 
in  the  ACAV  configuration,  since  the  M114  was  considered  unsuited  for 
operations  in  Vietnam. 

(23  A 11  Mll'JAl  were  equipped  with  the  standard  'A'  Kit  -  forward 
firing  .50  cal.  with  gun  and  cupola  shield,  two  side  firing  M60  ma¬ 
chine  guns  with  gun  shields.  This  modification  gave  the  ACAV  good,  high 
volume  automatic  weapons  firepower.  The  ACAV  was  used  as  a  fighting  ve¬ 
hicle  -  that  is  the  crew  fought  mounted.  The  troop  would  have  been  more 
effective  had  there  been  at  least  a  few  long  range,  direct  fire,  ACAV- 
mounted  weapons  of  caliber  greater  than  .50. 

(3)  Rifle  squads  were  deleted,  substituting  an  M113A1  ACAV  and 
crew.  This  left  the  Regiment  with  no  infantry,  and  required  the  dis¬ 
mounting  of  ACAV  crews  when  dismounted  operations  were  required.  This 
short -fall  in  organic  infantry  is  discussed  in  20  above, 

(i)  The  8lmm  mortar  and  carrier  replaced  the  4*2  inch  aiortar  and 
carrier,  although  the  conversion  program  was  not  complete  throughout 
the  Regiment.  One  squad rcn  was  fully  81mm  equipped;  one  was  fully  4,2 
equipped;  and  the  other  had  &  mix  of  half  of  each  type  weapon.  The 
conversion  program  was  in  progress  based  on  availability  of  81mm  car¬ 
riers,  The  minimum  range  limitation  of  the  4*2  inch  mortar  made  the 
81am  mortar  a  better  weapon  for  employment  in  Vietnam*  This  was  so 
because  of  the  constant  need  for  close-in  defensive  fires  around  cav¬ 
alry  laagers  which  could  not  be  delivered  from  within  the  laager  by 
the  4*2  inch  weapon* 

(5)  The  primitive  road  net  combined  with  the  mine  threat  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  use  of  wheeled  cargo  and  command  vehicles  in  the  field.  Troop 
wheeled  vehicles  operated  in  squadron  combat  trains  areas,  and  suppor¬ 
ted  squadron  Bade  Camp  contingents. 


(l)  Tank  companies  were  provided  M577  ccnmand  post  vehicles  which 
were  not  included  in  the  TOWS,  Since  tank  companies  were  habitually 
used  as  fourth  maneuver  elements  in  squadrons,  a  CP  vehicle  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity, 

(i)  As  with  cavalry  troops,  tank  coatpany  wheeled  vehicles  did  not 
operate  in  the  field. 

«•  Hcsltaer  Eattanr. 

(l)  The  TOVS  provided  three  FO  sections.  Since  four  maneuver  ele¬ 
ments  (three  cavalry  troops  and  tank  company)  were  normally  employed, 
a  fourth  FC  team  was  required.  The  battery  survey  officer  was  non  al¬ 
ly  pressed  into  turvice  for  this  duty. 
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(2)  All  FO  sections  anc  battery  commanders  were  equipp-d  with  the 
K:I3k1,  since  it  was  not  possible  to  operate  wheeled  vehicles  in  field 
locations . 


(3)  As  i  ei’cre,  battery  wheeled  vehicles  were  not  operated  in  field 
locations. 

(/*)  A  recovery  vehicle  was  not  provided  by  TO&E  and  none  was  avail¬ 
able.  This  placed  an  added  burden  on  squadron  maintenance  recovery 
equipment. 

d.  Squadron  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Troop» 


(1)  Air  defense  sections  were  deleted  due  to  the  absence  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  enemy  air  threat. 

(2)  A  flame  section  of  three  M132  flame  throwers  and  three  XMi*5El 
tracked  sendee  units  was  added.  The  high  failure  rate  of  the  service 
unit  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  repair  parts  finally  reduced  this 
caoability  to  the  marginal  effectiveness  level. 

(3)  An  artillery  liaison  officer  was  provided  to  assist  the  Squad¬ 
ron  Commander  in  fire  support  coordination  and  planning. 


(/,)  Staff  manning  levels  were  aupnented  to  provide  a  2 L  hour  oper¬ 
ating  capability,  and  to  handle  functions  such  as  civic  action  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  TO&E. 

(5)  lift  and  tow  capability  in  the  squadron  maintenance  platoon 
was  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  maintenance  operations.  Part 
of  this  reflected  the  mechanical  unreliability  of  the  M578,  but  there 
was  little  flexibility  in  lift  and  recovery  equipment.  At  least  four 
additional  recovery  vehicles  are  required  (two  M88s  and  two  M573s). 


(6)  The  welding  capability  of  the  squadron  maintenance  platoon  was 
considered  inadequate.  In  part  this  resulted  from  high  deadline  rates 
for  welding  equipment  .which  in  turn  reflected  the  low  density  of  the 
Item.  An  additional  welder  and  an  H5A8  carrier  for  each  welding  set  is 
considered  neceseaiy* 


(7)  There  was  insufficient  lift  for  the  Squadron  PLL  and  associated 
recoids.  Expandable  vans  were  procured  but  in  insufficient  quantities 
to  completely  satisfy  the  demand. 


(8)  The  equandren  medical  platoons  were  squired  with  one  tracked 
wbulanee  per  maneuver  element  -  total  four.  The  two  tracks,  ambulance* 
provided  by  TO&E  were  found  to  be  inadequate,  aven  with  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  aerial  medevac. 
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(4)  Squadron  AVI.H  sections  were  generally  not  adequate  to  opera¬ 
tional  demand u.  In  pit*  '  Hs  was  du«  to  high  veliclo  rates  oc- 

c-isionod  bv  low  density  of  the  item,  ^Ven  nnrp,  however,  It.  reflected  the 
nature  of  the  terrain  and  water  courses,  and  the  primitive  or  nonexistent 
road  net  in  Vietnam.  At  least  two  additional  AVIJ-,  ^re  recui red*. 

(lO)  Squadron  support  platoons  were  equipped  'with  eirht  M5A8  tracked 

careo  carriers  replacing  ^ipht,  5  ton  t. nicks  in  the  platoons.  Addi¬ 
tional  substitution  of  at  least  four  M5i*8s  for  an  additional  four  5-ton 
trucks  is  considered  necessary  for  effective  operations, 

36.  The  Air  Cavalry  Troop. 

a.  The  requirement  for  additional  air  cavalry  troops  or  troop  equiv¬ 
alents  in  the  Regiment  was  set  forth  in  21  above. 

b.  The  requirement  for  aerial  rocket  artillery  as  part  of  the  air 
cavalry  assets  of  the  Regiment  was  set  forth  in  24  above. 

37.  Attached  units. 

a.  Ehelneer.  By  KTO&E  the  91 9th  Ehgineer  Company  was  augnented  with 
a  fourth  engineer  platoon.  This  permitted  deployment  of  one  platoon 
with  each  squadron,  and  left  a  reinforcing  capability  and  a  capacity  for 
Regimental  level  engineer  work  with  the  company  minus. 

b.  Medical.  With  extensive  aerial  medevac  available,  the  37th  Medi¬ 
cal  Company  was  found  capable  of  providing  more  support  than  was  re¬ 
quired.  One  clearing  platoon  was  deleted  by  MT0&E  and  the  spaces  used 
to  beef  up  aviation  maintenance  support  as  indicated  in  32  above*  So 
long  as  there  is  absence  of  enemy  air  or  extensive  anti-air  capabili¬ 
ties  which  would  Unit  aerial  medevac,  this  is  considered  a  valid  de¬ 
letion. 

c.  Aviation  maintenance.  Service  platoon  of  the  Air  Cavalry  Troop, 
and  the  398th  Transportation  Detachment  were  combined  to  provide  sin¬ 
gle  manager  control  of  all  aviation  maintenance  in  the  Regiment. 

38.  Refrtflsntal 

.1.  The  following  changes  have  been  accomplished  by  MTOftR  action t 

(1)  Staff  maiming  mipmentations  were  authorised  in  order  to  pei*> 
nit  a  24  hour  operation*  This  included  the  organisation  of  a  civil  af¬ 
fairs  section  (S-$)  of  two  officers  and  two  enlisted  men. 

(2)  An  awards  end  decorations  section  was  organised  to  meet  the 
d stands  of  the  volume  of  wo* k  required, 

(3)  A  casualty  reporting  team  was  organised  to  oops  with  t>e  de¬ 
mands  of  the  casualty  remitlnr  svstem, 
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(4)  I’he  headquarters  scout  section  was  equipped  with  the  M113A1 
ACAVs  Instead  ot  wheeled  vehicles  due  to  the  primitive  road  net  and  the 
mine  threat. 

b.  The  Public  Information  Detachment  operation  under  staff  supervision 
of  the  S-l  and  should  be  a  TO&E  authorization. 

c.  The  Military  History  Detachment  operated  under  staff  supervision 
of  the  S-3  and  should  be  a  TO&E  authorization. 

d.  The  Military  Intelligence  Detachment  operated  under  staff  supervision 
of  S-2  and  should  continue  to  be  attached  as  dictated  by  the  enemy  sit¬ 
uation. 

39.  Regimental  Base  Camp.  The  Regimental  Base  Camp  was  organized  and 
staffed  to  meet  the  continued  requirements  of  a  Regimental  Base  Camp 
and  an  installation  coordinator  and  staff  for  Di  An,  as  indicated  in  30 
above.  This  is  a  requirement  that  can  be  met  out  of  theater  assets,  as 
long  as  the  requirement  is  honored  by  the  theater  Army  headquarters. 

40.  Provisional  Squadron. 

a.  Attached  units,  regardless  of  which  agency  had  proponency,  were 
loosely  grouped  into  a  Provisional  Squadron,  for  administration  of  UCMJ 
and  other  matters.  The  Deputy  Regimental  Commander  was  designated  Com¬ 
mander,  Provisional  Squadron.  This  arrangement  relieved  the  Regimental 
Commander  of  many  details  of  management  of  attached  units,  yet  gave 
them  a  senior  officer  to  oversee  their  activities  and  to  whom  they  could 
turn  for  advice  and  counsel. 

b.  Considerable  thought  has  been  given  to  making  of  Provisional 
Squadron  a  support  squadron  similar  to  the  support  battalion,  separate 
armored  brigade,  TO&E  29-75G.  The  following  comments  apply: 

(1)  The  support  squadron  administration  company  would  perform 
functions  now  accomplished  by  squadron  administrative  sections.  Squad¬ 
ron  personnel  sections  could  be  reduced  in  strength  accordingly.  How¬ 
ever,  experience  indicates  most  administrative  functions  in  question 
are  more  responsively  and  responsibly  performed  under  squadron  control. 

(2)  The  support  squadron  supply  and  transportation  company  would 
function  as  squadron  support  platoons  do  now.  This  would  mean  squadron 
supply  and  transportation  assets  would  ba  centralised  in  the  support 
squadron.  However,  wide  ranging  operations  over  extended  distances 
normal  to  armored  cavalry  militate  against  this  kind  of  over-centrall- 
satlon  of  supply  and  transportation  assets. 

(3)  The  only  functional  element  in  the  suggested  support  squadron 
not  now  present  In  the  Regiment  Is  the  maintenance  company.  As  set 
forth  in  32  above,  there  Is  a  requirement  for  a  DS  maintenance  company 
organic  to  the  Regiment.  Maintenance  is  the  only  capability  oi  the 
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suppo v t  squadron  that  is  not  ::ow  present  In  the  Regiment  either  organ¬ 
ically  or  by  attachment.  Therefore  there  seems  little  to  be  gained  by 
taking  on  an  nddit ional  headquarters  and  staff  to  manage  a  support 
squadron,  when  all  that  is  really  needed  is  the  organic  l)S  maintenance 
capabi lity. 

/*1  .  Automotive  bunion?;-.'. . 

(a)  K13A1  ACAV  'A'  tii'.s  and  belly  araor  were  standard  modifications. 
Flotation  kits  while  net  used  for  flotation  proved  highly  effective 
retardments  to  RPG  penetration  and  were  applied  with  belly  amor.  The 
requirement  for  a  cavalry  fighting  vehicle  is  set  forth  in  35a  above. 

(b)  M551  Sheridan. 

(l)  Modifications  applied  included; 

(a)  wide  armor  applique 

(b)  Relocation  of  commander's  control  handle 

(c)  Turret  floor  access  plate 

(d)  Cast  iron  pulleys 

(e)  Closed  breech  scavenger  systems  and  take  off  hoses 

(f)  Extended  ammunition  baggies 

(g)  Turret  rear  access  door 

(h)  Improved  bustle  rack 

(i)  Road  wheel  grease  fittings 
0)  Caliber  ,50  deflection  plates 

(k)  Breeeh  modification  for  improved  waminition 

(l)  Improved  M73  Munition  boxes 

(m)  Commander's  rear  ballistic  shield 

(n)  Firing  probe  adaptor 

(o)  searchlight  guard 

(2)  All  modifications  wars  judged  jails  factory  except  the  bustle 
rack  which  is  still  too  flimsy,  and  the  searchl*.  ^ht  guard  which  proved 
•  too  bulky  and  cumbersome* 
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(  :}  iticnal  i  odificaticas  r*jq  .ir  <!  * :  ?  tv*  •.  ehicl-  > .itaLl- 

IV r  combat  include: 

(a)  aji  improved  engine  filter 

(b)  An  improved  engine  with  higher  heat  tolerance  lb  its,  more 
hcrsepower,  and  longer  life.  Average  Sheridan  engine  life  in  the  ivegi- 
zent  was  less  than  2000  mi  lea,  even  with  an  .Intensive  engine  care  and 
maintenance  program.  Ahe  Sheridan,  like  any  con.bat  vehicle,  3 ho u  1x1  be 
capable  of  towing  another  vehicle  of  its  own  ty}>e  for  sore  distance  - 

f  ?  alv'ridan  io  not  now  capable  of  doing  this  without  severe  danger  of 
engine  or  transmission  failure,  ^ust  invariably  adds  about  2.0  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  engine  operating  temperatures.  with  ambient  temperatures 
of  100  degrees  or  better  at  midday,  almost  every  day,  engines  were  al¬ 
ways  operating  well  above  normal  heat  levels.  Tliis  reduced  engine  life 
and  caused  continued  operational  problems  with  vehicles  inoperative  due 
to  overheating,, 

(c)  Cased  ammunition.  Until  the  stat;  of  the  art  is  advanced 
sufficiently  to  produce  combustible  ammunition  with  lew  fire  and  ex¬ 
plosion  hazard,  cased  ammunition  will  be  required,  livery  Sheridan  hit- 
in  or  near  the  turret  by  an  RPG  during  the  period  exploded  arid  burned. 
Five  crew  members  lost  their  lives  as  a  result.  Mine  damage  which  ven¬ 
ted  the  hull  resulted  in  two  exploded  vehicles  and  one  man  killed, 

(d)  Hydraulically  operated  turret.  Automotive  electricity  of 
any  kind  is  difficult  to  trouble  shoot,  and  few  if  any  maintenance  per¬ 
sonnel  are  really  proficient  in  the  art.  Twenty-five  years  of  devel¬ 
opment  resulted  in  a  completely  satisfactory  turret  hydraulic  system 
for  tanks.  This  knowledge  should  be  used  to  put  a  hydraulic  turret  on 
the  Sheridan. 

(e)  Responsive  turret  fire  controls.  The  combination  of  gun 
reexiy  light  and  turret  traversing  mechanism  have  resulted  in  a  20-30 
second  delay  between  target  acquisition  and  the  ability  to  move  the 
turret  to  engage  and  fire  a  round.  This  resulted  in  the  loss  of  five 
Sheridans  during  the  period.  Com, and  ere  saw  the  RPG  team  in  iach  case, 
but.  could  not  bring  the  gun  to  bear  in  tine  to  fire  the  first  round. 

An  acquisition  ho  fire  time  greeter  than  ten  seconds  1»  not  aec,t.pt able. 

(f)  Main  gun  recoil  mechanism  Improvement  to  eliminate  leaking 
gunteals. 

(g)  An  Improved  drive  sprocket  and  hub  carrier  assembly  to  re¬ 
duce  sprocket  bolt  failure. 

(h)  Improved  sprocket  design  to  provide  longer  sprocket  life. 

(A)  None  of  the  stabilisation  equipment  and  missile  firing  gear 
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v#  -s  r?-,|  .  ?  f  r  I .  &•-  !  .  ;  >! ,  ,  f  ;»ra*  f  i  *  t  ->  1  v ,  ‘  ?  *•  t  v »  1  !  r»  ^  v#-  ■  ■,  \  +  .  *«r  -  - 

T  u\mt  *  r  »<•  in  *  xr*ri?i** ir^encjf  o.e-iii  r*.». 

o»  Kiri A)  battle  Iaj,.  l'hr  Uauui.u>>r*s  cupoia  is  unsatisfactory; 

■alit  er  ■  V)  mac hi  us  r  us  were  ail  mounter!  topside  <  n  a  p«l <*stai  or  tri¬ 
pod  mount.  itanpe  fi  . i?r  »«re  not  u.'ed.  uver  of  all  ammunition 

fired  was  cannister  at  a  mean  engagement  range  of  J(X)  meters,  fhere  was 

chronic  failure  of  the  final  Jrive  assembly.  The  tank  is  a  aunt  In  tv  is 
environment,  for  its  fir*-e«er,  curability,  anil  jungle  busting  capabili¬ 
ties. 

d.  K1Q6A1  Ail25A1  Hertar  -urriers.  The  vehicles  are  quite  satisfacto¬ 
ry.  The  requirement  for  a  mortar  with  the  8lmm  capability  to  fire  close 
in  laager  defense  fires,  yet  with  the  fragmentation  effect  and  illumina¬ 
tion  capability  of  the  4*2  inch  weapon  is  set  forth  in  35a (t)  above. 

e.  H1QQ  howitzer.  I55mt  SP*  Recuperator  assemblies  had  a  high  fail¬ 
ure  rate.  The  fiberglass  fuel  cells  cracked  frequently  when  firing  max¬ 
imum  charge  with  fuel  cells  full*  The  vehicle  was  otherwise  satisfactory* 

f.  Combat  Engineer  Vehicle  (C Wh 

( 1 )  The  165mm  gun  should  have  an  anti-personnel  round.  ihe  demo¬ 
lition  round  of  H5P  is  dangerous  up  to  450  met  ere  to  the  rear  of  the 
point  of  burst  due  to  bursting  characteristics  of  the  round.  Nora&l 
engagement  ranges  were  seldom  greater  than  300  meters* 

(2)  Although  the  vehicle  enjoyed  some  utility  as  an  additional  lift 
and  to  capability,  its  utility  to  the  Engineer  Company  was  limited*  It 
could  well  be  eliminated  from  the  inventory  in  this  environment* 

g.  Tiak 

(t)  The  M88  should  eventually  be  diesel  rowered  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazard  and  reduce  mixed  fuel  requirements  in  the  Regiment, 

(2)  The  requirement  for  two  additional  M88a  per  squadron  mainte¬ 
nance  platoon  is  Jet  forth  In  35d(5)  above. 

h*  K578  Recovery  Vehicle. 

(l;  The  veliicle  needs  a  boom  with  a  crowd  capability.  The  present 
boon  is  only  rarginally  adequate  for  uonuevering  while  lifting  loads* 

(2)  Traversing  magnetic  clutch  end  housing  failures  were  the  cause 
of  e  30%  deadline  rate  for  these  vehicles  during  the  period.  The  com¬ 
ponent  needs  design  Improvement. 

(3)  High  failure  rates  were  also  experienced  In  suspension  parte. 
Eventually  the  light  recovery  vehicle  ehould  have  the  seme  suspension 
system  es  et  least  one  of  the  combat  vehicle  families  It  supports  in 
order  to  facilitate  spare  parts  rasupply. 

SS' 
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i.  '-so!  -rnUr.  *•>.  i-  •  r.  :  :  -- 

#!-,J  T  «*vel  gear  boxes  hew.*  High  tal Ture  «'»  -4:  !  •«•«*  -  •."pr.ve  •- 

4  J .  A  ire  rat  t  equipment. 


a.  AH- lc;  Cobra.  The  aircraft  was  proven  highly  satisfactory.  I  he 
r-53-L-13  Engine  supplies  ample  power  and  is  highly  reliable.  Inade¬ 
quate  tail  rotor  pedal  travel  continued  to  be  a  problem.  AH-lf>  weap¬ 
on  systems  were  a  dependability  problem  and  require  some  modification. 
Due  to  frequency  of  malfuction  and  long  ream  times,  XM18  minigun  pods 
were  replaced  by  XM158  and  XM159  rocket  pods.  Also  mounted  was  the 
XM28  turret  incorporating  one  Ml 34  minigun  and  one  XM129  40n*n  launcher. 
Because  of  extensive  jamming  and  failure  of  drive  motors  and  shafts, 
reduced  ammunition  loads  had  to  be  carried  to  reduce  stress  on  failure- 
prone  parts. 

b*  0H-6A  LOH.  The  aircraft  was  well  suited  for  reconnaissance  op¬ 
erations*  Minor  but  persistent  problems  with  fuel  controls  and  leak¬ 
ing  of  tail  rotor  seals  were  expsrienced.  The  30427  minigun  proved  ac¬ 
curate,  dependable  and  psyche logic ally  effective.  The  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  0H-6A  was  the  avionics  package.  The  FM  and  Ulf  radios 
were  unsatisfactory.  It  was  difficult  to  impossible  to  communicate 
from  the  0H-6a,  The  SLAB  introduced  on  newer  models  of  the  0H-6A  proved 
a  great  improvement,  however  n*f  aircraft  were  in  abort  supply  and  will 
be  in  even  shorter  supply  with  termination  of  tha  GH-6A  buy* 

c*  UH-lH^  Both  lift  and  C£  aircraft  proved  satisfactory  and  were 
not  modified. 

d.  The  XH3  aircraft  mounted,  concealed  personnel*  sniffer  device 
was  used  almost  daily.  iha  device  was  mounted  in  a  UIMH  which  flew 
at  treetop  altitude*  The  sniffer  aircraft  was  accompanied  by  an  AH-lG 
for  protaction  and  an  0H-&A  to  chock  each  in-flight  reading.  Tha 
system  produced  few  kills  but  was  considered  a  useful  information 
gathering  device. 

•*  Nishtliawk.  Although  not  particularly  well  suited  for  employ, 
sent  over  dense  Jungle,  the  Might  hawk  was  frequently  employed  along 
highways  and  Rome  Plow  cuts*  Sxtensive  crow  training  was  required  to 
make  bait  use  of  the  system.  Prs-clearsnee  to  fire  at  targets  at  they 
wars  discovered  was  essential.  Tha  light  was  found  oertlcularly  de¬ 
pendable}  there  were  however  some  malfunctions  of  the  mini gun.  A  flesh 
hider  for  the  mlnigun  la  a  desirable  modification. 

43*  Additional  reouiraments.  As  sot  forth  in  23  above,  an  a mo red  car 
unit  organic  to  the  Regiment  would  have  provided  a  nor*  affective  ca¬ 
pability  for  convoy  escort,  end  convoy  and  ICC  Security.  An  organic 
a ir *o red  car  troop  (about  JO  armored  cars)  at  Regimental  level  could 
provide  sufficient  assets  for  hltos*  misii*ns* 
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44.  Conclusions.  It  is  concluded  that  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  35  through  43  above  are  valid  for  araored  cavalry  units  in 
counterinsurgency  operations. 

45*  Recommendations . 

a,  That  cognizant  agencies  review  the  organization  of  the  armored 
cavalry  regiment,  with  a  view  to  revision  of  the  regimental  T0&1  to 
provide! 

(1)  For  armored  cavalry  troops,  an  armored  cavalry  fighting  ve¬ 
hicle  which  would  have  the  "going"  and  the  maintainability  of  the 
K113A1,  improved  armament,  lover  silhouette,  and  properly  designed 
crew  fighting  positions. 

(2)  Organic  infantry  either  at  troop  or  squadron  level  to  meet 
the  need  for  infantry  in  a  variety  of  missions. 

(3)  At  troop  level,  a  self-propelled  mortar  that  can  fire  close 
in  laager  defensive  fires,  but  that  has  improved  fragmentation  and  il¬ 
lumination  capabilities. 

(4)  Full  tracked  vehicles  for  all  equipment  Essential  to  troop 
operations  in  field  locations. 

(5)  M577  CP  vehicles  for  tank  companies, 

(6)  A  fourth  FO  team  for  howitzer  batteries, 

(7)  A  squadron  flame  section  of  three  flame  throwers  and  three 
tracked  service  units. 

(8)  A  squadron  artillery  UNO  section. 

(9)  Augmentation  of  squadron  staff  manning  levels  to  permit  24 
hour  operation, 

(10)  Squadron  maintenance  sections  with  four  additional  recovery 
vehicles  (two  M578b  and  two  M88s) ,  an  additional  welder  in  an  M548  car¬ 
rier,  and  sufficient  transportation  of  an  appropriate  design  to  make 
the  squadron's  PLL  load  fully  mobile, 

(11)  Squadron  medioal  platoons  with  an  additional  tracked  ambu¬ 
lance,  giving  one  ambulance  per  maneuver  element, 

(12)  Squadron  A FIB  sections  with  two  additional  AFLBs, 

(13)  Squadron  support  platoons  with  a  total  of  twelve  M548  tracked 
cargo  carriers  replacing  a  like  number  of  $-ton  t nicks. 

(14)  Two  additional  air  cavalry  troops  or  troop  equivalents  for 
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the  Regiment# 

( 1 5)  An  aerial  rocket  artillery  capability  of  at  least  two  batter¬ 
ies  organic  to  the  regiment. 

(16)  The  armored  engineer  cornnanv  with  a  fourth  engineer  platowi. 

(17)  Single  manager  control  of  all  aviation  maintenance  in  the  reg¬ 
iment  0 

(18)  Regimental  Headquart*rs  and  Headquarters  troor  with! 

(a)  Augmented  staff  manning  levels  for  2A  hour  operation. 

(b)  A  civic  action-psyops  section. 

(c)  An  awards  and  decorations  section. 

(d)  A  casualty  reporting  section. 

(e)  A  public  information  capability. 

(f )  A  military  history  capability* 

(g)  A  combat  vehicle  mounted  headquarters  scout  section, 

(h)  Staff  manning  levels  to  provide  a  vehicular  maintenance 
staff  management  capability. 

(19)  At  Regimental  level  an  organic  DS  vehicular  maintenance  ca¬ 
pability  of  at  least  company  sire. 

(20)  An  armored  car  troop  organic  to  the  regiment  for  convoy  es¬ 
cort,  convoy  security,  and  LOC  security  missions, 

b,  ^hat  cognisant  agencies  undertake  necessary  action  to  produce 
modifications  to  or  design  improvement  in  major  automotive  eouirnent 
and  aircraft /aircraft  weaoon  svstems  »a  indicated  belters 

(t)  M.5.S1  ShMfeifln* 

(a)  An  Improved  engine  with  higher  heat  tolerance  limits,  great¬ 
er  horsenower,  and  longer  engine  life, 

(b)  Cased  amennltlon  to  replace  the  combustible  cartridge. 

(e)  A  hydraulic  turret  s ye tan  to  replace  the  electric  turret 

system. 

(d)  Responsive  turret  operating  and  firing  controls  to  provide 
an  acquisition  to  firs  canability  no  greatsr  than  tan  seconds  for  the 
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first  round. 

(e)  Improvement  of  the  drive  sprocket  and  hub  carrier  assem¬ 
bly  to  reduce  sprocket  belt  failure. 

(f)  Improvement  cf  the  main  gun  recoil  system,  to  eliminate 
high  failure  rates  due  tc  breaking  seals. 

( g )  Improved  sprocket  design  to  give  longer  sprocket,  life, 

(h)  Imorovement  of  the  bustle  rack  to  make  it  sturdy  enough 
for  field  use. 

(i)  Reduction  in  bulk  and  redesign  of  the  searchlight  guard  t.o 
make  it  less  cumbersome  and  bulky. 

(2)  MASAI  Main  Rattle  Tank, 

(a)  M  improved  command er*s  cupola  to  permit  cupola  firlm-  of 
the  .50  cal.  machine  gun. 

(b)  Redesign  of  the  final  drive  assembly  to  reduce  high  failure 

rates, 

(a)  Imorovanent  of  the  recuperator  assembly  to  reduce  high 
failure  rates. 

(b)  Improved  fuel  cells  to  prevent  cracking  when  the  gun  fires 
maximum  charge  with  full  fuel  loads. 

(k)  MSS  Tank  Recovery  Vehicle.  Replacement  of  the  gasoline  engine 
with  a  diesel  power  plant, 

<5)  M$78  Ryffvgnr  Vgftlsl?. 

(a)  A  redesigned  boom  with  a  crowd  capability  for  maneuvering 
while  lifting  loads* 

(b)  Redesign  of  the  magnetic  clutch  and  housing  to  reduce  high 
failure  rates, 

(e)  Redesign  of  the  suspension  systrnn  so  that  it  is  compatible 
with  other  vehicles  in  the  Regiment,  to  faeilitete  parts  resupply* 

(6)  M5AA2  Vton  Wrecker.  Improved  hydreulic  system  control  velves 
and  hoses,  and  bevel  gear  boxes  to  reduce  high  failure  rotes* 


(7)  AH-10  Cobra. 
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(a)  Improved  tail  rotor  pedal  travel. 

(b)  Improvement  of  the  XM28  turret  to  eliminate  excessive  jam¬ 
ming  and  failure  of  drive  motor  and  shafts. 

(8)  0H-6A  Light  Observation  Helicopter. 

(a)  Improved  fuel  control  to  eliminate  a  high  incidence  of 

leakage. 

(b) .  Improved  tail  rotor  seals  to  reduce  the  high  incidence  of 

leakage. 

(c)  Retrofit  of  all  0H-6A  with  the  SLAE  avionics  package  to 
provide  adequate  communications. 


P->rt  VIII  -  Recapitulation  of  ‘commendations 

/  6,  The. jnyirorjmcnt  •  (Text  paragraph  0|  ■>  That  apero prlnte  h*nrtaiart.cr? 
"■nd  a;*encie3  take  necessary  action  to: 

a0  Coll-ct.,  collate,  and  republish  for  field  us#  comprehensive  "ro- 
inffH  m-,pa  for  armor  In  Vietnam  at  «  rales  1:50,000  nd  1:100,000, 

b0  Reduce  Vietnam  "goinr"  data  for  ->rmor  to  anpwrri  >te  scales  for 
use  by  higher  headquarters  in  force  rl-mnirr  arid  unit  deployment  de¬ 
cisions, 

c.  Study  the  correlation  between  field  "mrlnr"  experiences  and  es¬ 
timates  of  "going"  based  on  Fnrrineer  terrain  studies  to  develop  cor¬ 
relation  factor#  for  application  in  a  repp  vh*r*  no  field  experience  * ' 
aval  1  able, 

I,?,  The  Enemy.  (Text  paragraph  10)  0  That  increased  planning  and  opera¬ 
tional  anrhaaja  be  Placed  at  appropriate  levels  on  conducting  effective 
bonier  interdiction  operations  to  break  up  and  choke  off  enemy  infil¬ 
tration  of  men  end  supplies  a#  thev  enter  South  Vietnam,  or  as  soon  a-5 
possible  thereafter, 

J»S#  Ebony  Weapon  Systems.  (Text  paragraph  1l),  That,  necessary  action 
be  taken  by  appropriate  agencies  to  create  renulrementa  for  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  weapon  system  to  be  organtc  to  US  infantr*  units  that  will  ^ 
qual  or  better  the  WO  7  weapon  svstem  capability  now  poaeesead  by  tbe 
NVA0 

Wrf. Warfare.  (Text  oararrarh  13), 

a.  That  necaeeery  *etion  be  taken  by  appropriate  agencies  imaadi- 
ately  to  start  a  full  scale  research  and  development  program  aimed  at 
defeating  the  enmy  land  Hne  canability  by  providing  tbe  US  tnay  with 
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a  satisfactory  high  spe*d  mine  detector  for  use  against  both  metallic 
nnd  non-metallic  mines. 

b.  Tint  appropriate  headquart-rs  take  neresvnrv  steps  t.o  study  effec- 
t  ve  countermine  measures  in  use  by  units  In  Vietnam,  snd  to  devise  new 
operational  methods  to  defeat  the  mine  threat  with  or  without  the  de¬ 
velopment,  of  new  equipment, 

50.  Pacification*  (Text  paragraph  14),  That  at  an  appropriate  level 
of  command  a  nrogram  be  undertaken  to  praduallv  reduce  the  number  of 
US  agencies  and  activities  involved  in  fostering  or  surportinp  GVN 
programs;  at  the  same  time  the  GVN  should  be  -ncouraped  to  reduce  pro¬ 
liferation  of  its  effort  in  Older  to  brim?  into  being  more  centralized 
coordination  utfl  t  clearer  definition  of  responsibilities,  especially 
at  Province  level. 

51 «  Operations  of  the  AK7N.  (Te*t  paragraph  15). 

a.  That  action  be  taken  by  cognizant  agencies  to  insure  development 
of  an  ARVN  logistics  system  capable  of  fully  supporting  ARVN,  especially 
ARVN  armor,  in  more  mobile  operations  that  will  be  required  as  the  ARVN 
share  of  the  war  expands. 

b*  That  ARVN  requirements  for  mine  detection  equipment,  be  included 
in  developments  recommended  in  49  abov®, 

52.  Principles  of  Bnployment.  (Text  paragraph  19). 

a.  That  action  be  taken  by  appropriate  agencies  to  increase  doctrin¬ 
al  emphasis  on  the  role  of  armored  cavalry  as  a  combat  maneuver  force, 
especially  In  counterinsurgency  operations. 

b.  That  appropriate  agent lee  create  a  requirement  for  research  to 
determine  optimal  force  employment  for  reconnaissance  operations  a- 
gainst  an  eneny  who  seeks  to  habitually  elrtde  contact*  This  research 
should  not  bo  confined  to  armored  cavalry  units  alone  but  should  in¬ 
clude  all  ground  combat  battalion/squadron  organisations. 

53*  Combined  Anas  -  the  Employment  of  Infantry  and  Armor.  (Text  para¬ 
graph  20)  • 

a*  *hat  at  the  appropriate  level  action  be  taken  to  review  the  re¬ 
quire*  -nt  for  organic  Infantry  in  the  armored  cavalry  regiment,  espe¬ 
cially  for  employment  In  counterinsurgency  operations,  with  a  view  to 
providing  sufficient  inf entry  In  adequate  slue  units  to  cope  with  the 
Infantry  requirements  of  cavalry  combat  in  this  environment. 

b.  That  additional  training  emphasis  be  given  at  appropriate  schools 
for  Infantry  on  the  capabilities  and  techniques  of  employment  of  armor 
units  as  units,  and  of  armor  with  infantry* 
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5 l*o  Cavalry  In  the  0ffer.sso  (Text  paragraph  21  )• 

&•  That  additional  training  emrhasis  be  placed  by  appropriate  schools 
and  training  centers  on  th«  use  of  practical,  simple,  small  unit  battle 
drills  and  battle-run  type  'ornbat  courses# 

b.  That  additional  doctrinal  and  tralninp  emphasis  be  placed  bv  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  and  schools  on  the  integrat'd  employment  of  air  cav¬ 
alry  with  attack! nr  arm-r  formations. 

c.  That  appropriate  ar*ncies  insure  tint  doctrine  continue  to  empha¬ 
size  the  reoui  cement  for  :rmmand  from  the  pround ,  should  the  situation 
prohibit  cormand  from  the  sir. 

d.  That,  at  appropriate  levels,  additional  planning  consideration 

be  given  to  the  use  of  combined  amored  cavalry-land  clearing  operations 
to  interdict  enaay  trail  net'swrks  along  border  areas. 

e.  That  additional  training  emphasis  be  placed  by  appropriate  schools 
and  training  centers  on  the  ext  ensive  and  coordinated  employment  of  au¬ 
tomatic  ambushes  as  an  offensive  techniaue  for  use  against  memy  in¬ 
filtration  systans, 

55.  Defense  Operations  -  Security  and  Defense  of  Cavalry  laagers. 

(Text  paragraph  22) «  That  action  be  taken  by  cognizant  agenales  to 
place  increased  emphasis  in  CCNUS  training  centers  and  schools  on 
field  fortifications,  shelters,  nnd  laager  defense  systwns,  particu¬ 
larly  for  Vietnam-bound  amor  replacements,  both  officer  and  enlisted* 

56.  Security  Operations.  (Text  paragraph  23),  That  appropriate  action 
be  taken  by  cognizant  agencl-s  to  establish  a  requirement  for  and  begin 
RDT4E  on  an  armored  car  type  vehicle  for  use  In  armored  cavalry  and 
other  type  units  for  convoy  escort,  convoy,  and  LOC  security  missions, 
especially  in  count prlnsurgency  operations. 

57,  Air  Cavalry  Operations.  (Text  paragraph  21), 

a.  That  approoriate  agencies  review  the  requirements  for  air  cavalry 
organic  to  the  amoral  cavalry  regiment  with  a  view  to  assigning  at 
least  one  additional  troop  or  troop  equivalent,  preferably  two  addi¬ 
tional  troooa  or  *roon  equivalents  to  the  regiment,  especially  for 
counterinsurgency  operations, 

b.  That  approoriate  agencies  establish  e  reqni  rerent  for  organic 
aerial  rocket  artill-ry  for  the  amored  cavalry  regiment  with  a  view 
to  rrovldlne  at  least  one  battery,  preferably  two  batteries  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  air  cavalry  na'-ts  of  th*  regiment, 

58,  Eire  Support  Qp»r,»f1opa.  (Text  paragraph  25).  That  action  be  taken 
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by  approp7*iate  agencies  to  review  the  adequacy  of  fire  support  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  vithin  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  with  a  view  to  re- 
visi  n  of  the  Regimental  TOAE  to  provide  an  F3E  for  the  Regiment. 

59#  Communications  Electronics  Operations,  (Text  paragraph  26)* 

a.  That  appropriate  agencies  review  communications  requirements  for 
the  armored  cavalry  regiment  to  determine  the  optimal  mix  of  FM-AM 
equipment  and  nets, 

b.  That  appropriate  actions  be  taken  by  cognizant  agencies  to  include 
secure  voice  FM  radio  capabilities  tc  troop/company/battery  level  in  the 
armored  cavalry  regiment, 

60.  Training  Operations.  (Text  paragraph  28). 

a.  That  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  cognizant  agencies  to  place 
additional  snphasis  in  CC#TUS  schools  and  training  centers  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  skills  especially  for  Vietnam-bound  trainees: 

( 1 )  Crew  duties  for  arror  crewmen, 

(2)  Vehicular  maintenance  for  armored  vehicles, 

(3)  Weapons  training, 

(l)  Demolitions ,  mines,  and  boeby  traps, 

(5)  Field  fortifications  and  laager  defense  systems. 

(6)  Small  unit  combat  drillr. 

b.  That  action  be  taken  by  copiizant  agencies  to  improve  the  general 
level  of  training  provided  company  grade  officers  in  CONUS  schools  in: 

(1)  Hands-on  knowledge  of  vehicular  mainten  nee. 

(2)  Weapons  training 

(3)  Small  unit  battle  drills, 

(t)  ^ield  fortifications  and  laager  defense  systens. 

6l.  Administrative  Operations.  (Text  paragraph  30), 

a.  That  action  be  taken  at  an  appropriate  level  to  develo’  procedures 
to  adequately  retrain  and  reclassify  senior  enlisted  men  wh"  have  in¬ 
curred  a  legitimate  ohysical  limitation  which  affects  pr«Vi<vs  special¬ 
isation,.  At  the  same  time  action  should  be  taken  to  eetoblish  appropri¬ 
ate  discipline  over  the  granting  and  retention  of  physical  profiles, 
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b«  That  the  problem  of  the  officer  with  ethical  limit,  itl  <  ns  to  his 
oath  of  office  be  studied  at  an  appropriate  level  and  instructions 
passed  to  the  field  which  clarify  his  status  and  position.  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  all  agencies  which  administer  trnininp  leading  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  should  be  enjoined  to  sound  out  their  candidates  thoroughly,  and 
early  on  eliminate  those  who  appear  to  have  divided  lovalties, 

6.1,  Maintenance  0n-»  rat  Ions,  (Text  paragraph  32), 

a.  That  appropriate  agencies  undertake  an  intensive  review  of  the 
derand  supported  supply  system  for  vehic"lar  spare  parts  with  a  view 

to  providing  a  more  efficient  system.  Snecial  attention  should  be  given 
to  parts  suppl*'  criteria  for  new  equipment,  low  density  items,  and  non¬ 
standard  equipment  items, 

b.  "fyiat  at  an  appropriate  level  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  TA*3S 
systme  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  developing  an  equipment  recoids  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  work  under  combat  conditions, 

c.  That  cognizant  agencies  review  the  maintenance  management  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  anaored  cavalry  regiment  with  a  view  to  providing  suffici¬ 
ent  personnel  and  organizational  structure  within  the  regiment  to  con¬ 
duct  effective  maintenance  management  control, 

d.  That  cognizant  agencies  review  the  aviation  maintenance  capability 
of  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  with  a  view  to  providing  organic  DS 
maintenance  and  consolidated  aviation  maintenance  in  the  regimental  TO&E, 

e#  That  cognizant  agencies  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  area 
maintenance  support  concepts  for  the  armored  cavalry  regiment  in  sus¬ 
tained  combat,  with  a  view  to  providing  an  appropriately  structured  or¬ 
ganic  DS  maintenance  capability  in  the  regimental  T04E, 

63,  Organization  and  Bnulment  of  the  11th  ACR.  (Text  paragraphs  33— l*i»)  • 

a.  That  cognizant  agencies  review  the  organization  of  the  armored 
cavalry  regiment,  with  a  view  to  revision  of  the  regimental  TOfcE  to 
provid  es 

(l)  For  armored  cavalry  troops  an  armored  cavalry  fighting  vehi¬ 
cle  which  would  have  the, "going"  and  the  maintainability  of  the  M113A1, 
i» Droved  armament,  lower  silhouette,  and  properlv  designed  crew  fight¬ 
ing  positions. 

(?)  Organic  infantry  either  at  troop  or  squadron  level  to  meet  the 
need  for  infantry  in  a  variety  or  missions, 

(3)  At  troop  level,  a  self-propelled  mortar  that  can  fire  close  in 
laager  defensive  fires,  but  that  has  improved  fragmentation  and  Illumi¬ 
nation  capabilities. 
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(t)  Full  tracks-  vehicles  for  all  equipment  essential  to  troop 
operations  In  field  locations. 

(5)  M577  CP  vehicles  for  tank  comn;mi  es, 

(6)  A  fourth  FC  team  for  howitzer  batteries. 

(7)  A  squadron  flare  section  of  three  flame  throwers  and  three 
tracked  service  units. 

(8)  A  squadron  artillery  LNO  section. 

(9)  Augmentation  of  squadron  staff  manning  l»vels  to  permit 
hour  operation. 

( 10)  Squadron  maintenance  sections  with  four  additional  recovery 
vehicles  (two  M578s  and  two  M88s),  and  additional  welder  in  an  M548 
carrier,  and  sufficient  transportation  of  an  a  proprlate  design  to  make 
the  sqadron's  PLL  load  fully  mobile. 

(l  1 )  Squadron  medical  platoons  with  an  additional  tracked  ambu¬ 
lance,  giving  one  ambulance  per  maneuver  element, 

(12)  Squadron  AV1£  sections  with  two  additional  AVIBs* 

(13)  Squadron  suoport  platoons  with  a  total  of  twelve  M5A8  tracked 
cargo  carriers  replacing  a  like  number  of  5-ton  trucks, 

(■1I>)  TV’o  additional  air  cavalry  troops  or  troop  equivalents  for 
the  Regiment. 

(15)  An  aerial  rocket  artillery  capability  of  at  least  two  bat¬ 
teries  organic  to  the  regiment. 

(16)  The  armored  engineer  canpany  with  a  fourth  engineer  platoon, 

(17)  Single  manager  control  of  all  aviation  maintenance  in  the  reg¬ 
iment, 

(18)  Regimental  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Troop  witht 

(a)  Augsented  staff  manning  levels  for  2 L  hour  operation, 

(b)  A  civic  action-psyopa  section, 

(c)  An  awards  and  decorations  section. 

(d)  A  casualty  reporting  section. 

(e)  A  public  Information  capability. 
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(f)  A  militar-'  H^torv  capabilit  y. 


( р )  A  combat  veMcl*  mounted  headquarters  ’cout  section. 

(h)  Staff  ranninr  levels  to  provide  a  vehicular  maintenance 
staff  management  caoabilitve 

(19)  At  Regimental  level  an  organic  DS  vehicular  maintenance  ca¬ 
pability  of  at  least  company  size.  ^ 

(20)  An  armored  c=r  troon  organic  to  the  regiment  for  convoy  es¬ 
cort,  convoy  security,  and  LOC  security  missions. 

b.  That  cognizant  agencies  undertake  necessary  action  to  produce 
modifications  to  or  design.  Improvement  in  major  automotive  equipment 
and  aircraft/aircraft  weapons  systems. as  indicated  below: 

(1)  M551  Sheridan* 

(a)  An  improved  engine  with  higher  heat  tolerance  limits,  great¬ 
er  horsepower,  and  longer  engine  life, 

(b)  Cased  amnunition  to  replace  the  combustible  cartridge. 

(с)  A  hydraulic  turret  system  to  replace  the  electric  turret 

system. 


(d)  Responsive  turret  operating  and  firing  controls  to  provide 
an  acquisition  to  fire  capability  no  greater  than  ten  seconds  for  the 
first  round, 

(e)  Improvement  of  the  drive  sprocket  and  hub  carrier  assem¬ 
bly  to  reduce  sprocket  belt  failure. 

(f)  Improvement  of  the  main  gun  recoil  eyetem,  to  eliminate 
high  failure  rates  due  to  breaking  seals. 

(g)  Improved  sprocket  design  to  give  longer  sprocket  life. 

(h)  Improvement  of  the  bustle  rack  to  make  It  sturdy  enough 
for  field  use. 

(i)  Reduction  in  hulk  and  redeaim  of  the  searchlight  guard  to 
make  it  less  cumbersome  and  bulky, 

(2)  mX.MTL.mM  TanR. 

(a)  An  improved  eogmander’a  cupola  to  permit  eunola  firing  of 
the  ,50  col,  machine  run. 

(b)  Redesign  of  the  final  drive  assembly  to  reduce  high  failure 

rates.  -tf- 
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<3)  M109  Howit;cr. 

(a)  Iraprovemt  of  the  recuperator  assembly  to  reduce  high 
failure  rates. 

(b)  Improved  fuel  cells  to  prevent  cracking  when  the  gun  fires 
maximum  charge  with  full  fuel  loads. 

(l»)  H88  Tank  Recover/  Vehicle.  Replacement  of  the  gasoline  engine 
with  a  diesel  oower  plant. 

(5)  MS78  Recovery  V ehicle. 

(a)  A  redesigned  loom  with  a  crowd  capability  for  maneuvering 
while  lifting  loads. 

(b)  Redesign  of  th*  magnetic  clutch  and  housing  to  reduce  high 
failure  rates. 

(c)  Redesign  of  the  suspension  system  90  that  it  is  compatible 
with  other  vehicles  in  the  "egiment,  to  facilitate  parts  resupply, 

(6)  M5AA2  5-ton  Wrecker.  Improved  hydraulic  syster  control  valves 
and  hoses,  and  bevel  gear  boxes  to  reduce  high  failure  rates. 

(7)  A&-JG  Cobra. 

(a)  Improved  tail  rotor  pedal  travel. 

(b)  Improvement  of  the  XK2$  turret  to  eliminate  excessive  jam¬ 
ming  and  failure  of  drive  motor  and  shafts. 

(8)  0H-6A  Light  Observation  Helicopter. 

(a)  Improved  fuel  control  to, eliminate  a  high  incidence  of 

leakage. 


(b)  Improved  tail  rotor  seals  to  reduce  the  high  incidence  of 

leakage. 

(e)  Retrofit  of  all  0H-6A  with  the  SLAB  avionics  package  to 
provide  adequate  ecteamications. 
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I,  -inh  Dong  Province  (Dap  l)»  Uinh  Gong  ‘rovince  is  ono  of  ^outh  Viet¬ 
nam's  snaller  provinces  with  an  average  north-south  axis  of  69  kilometers 
and  ar.  east-west  axis  of  34  kilomotors,  and  covoring  a  total  aroa  of  2520 
square  kilometers.  This  province  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  fay  Dinh  Pro¬ 
vince,  on  the  south  by  Binh  Duong  frovinco,  on  the  east  by  -huoc  bong  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  on  the  north  by  Cambodia,  “n  loc  (often  called  iion  wuan),  the 
provincial  capital  is  located  110  kilometers  north  of  Caigon,  Highway  -vb 
13  is  the  primary  line  of  communication  running  from  the  southern  provincial 
boundary  to  Cambodia  on  the  north.  This  highway  is  the  life  line  of  the 
province  and  is  open  for  all  weather  travel  from  the  southern  boundary  to 
the  north  central  portion  of  Loc  Hinh  District,  other  principle  highways 
include  route  LTL  13  from  Chon  Thanh  northeast  to  Phuoc  bong  Province,  which 
is  cut  by  a  destroyed  bridge  on  the  -inh  bong  border,  highway  246  from  -c; 

Loc  to  *>ar  ‘-one  C,  highway  245  from  «n  00c  southwest  to  the  .-inh  Thanh 
Rubber  Plantation,  and  highway  tiL  14A  which  runs  northeast  from  boc  binh 
District  to  northern  Phuoc  bong  ‘rovince.  “11  of  the  highways,  with  the 
exception  of  highway  bTL  13  are  fully  trafficable  during  the  dry  season, 
but  are  subject  to  eneiry  interdiction  with  nines  and  ambushes.  The  branch 
built  an  extensive  laterite  road  system  in  the  rubber  plantations;  however, 
many  of  these  roads  have  deteriorated  due  to  the  effects  of  weather  and 
track  vehicle  movement. 

The  northern  two  thirds  of  the  province  is  characterized  by  gently 
rolling  hills,  while  the  southern  third  is  flatland  (nap  2).  The  principle 
rivers  in  the  province  include  the  Saigon  diver  on  the  western  boundary  and 
the  Song  Be  River  on  the  eastern  boundary.  An  small  streams  flow  south¬ 
east  to  the  Song  Be  River  or  to  the  southwest  to  the  Saigon  River,  Both  of 
these  rivers  are  approximately  50  meters  wide  and  from  one  to  five  maters 
deep.  Both  rivers  are  fordable  by  foot  in  the  dry  season  in  several  places; 
however,  during  the  rainy  season  they  become  extremely  flooded  and  must  be 
bridged.  Both  rivers  are  obstacles  to  armor  movement  because  of  high, 
steep  banks. 

Don-cultivated  vegetation  consists  of  grasses,  tropical  ferns,  high 
elephant  grass,  shrubs,  bamboo,  and  trees*  Dense  tropieal  rain  forest  jt 
heavy  bamboo  growth  oover  most  of  the  uncultivated  areas  in  the  province. 
Cultivated  vegetation  consist*  of  rubber,  eoooa,  coffee,  sugar  cans,  j* pper, 
and  rioe.  There  is  also  planting  of  jackfruit,  bananas,  mangoes,  custard 
apples,  tamarinds,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  com,  green  beans,  lettuce, 
squash,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  red  peppers. 

There  le  virtually  no  k ay  terrain  in  the  province  in  terms  of  the 
normally  accepted  meaning  of  tactically  important  land  masses.  The  key 
terrain  is  that  terrain  which  inoludes  the  population  centers  and  the  area 
surrounding  them.  Other  kqy  terrain  is  that  terrain  which  encompasses  the 
rubber  plantations  dus  to  their  economic  influence  on  the  local  populace. 

Observation  for  tho  long  range  use  of  indirect  fire  weapons  is  non 
existent  due  tc  the  dense  vegetation  and  lack  of  high  terrain  features. 
Visual  reoonnaissanoe  is  also  rendered  difficult  duo  to  the  donse  jungle 
in  most  portions  of  the  province. 
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Most  of  the  province  provides  excellent  cover  and  concealment  from  air 
for  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  The  exceptions  are  the  very  few 
rice  paddies,  open  fields,  and  rubber  plantations  where  due  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  trees,  movement  can  be  detected  from  the  air.  Likely  enemy  avenues 
of  approach  are  from  the  west  or  southeast,  moving  between  the  rubber  plan¬ 
tations  to  maximize  concealment  advantages.  The  best  avenues  of  approach 
to  Loc  Ninh  are  from  the  west  and  north.  All  approaches  to  Chon  Thanh  are 
concealed.  Minh  Thanh  is  approachable  from  all  sides  except  the  southwest, 
where  there  is  a  rubber  plantation. 

The  terrain  and  vegetation  favors  enemy  movement  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  enemy  can  move,  making  maximum  use  of  concealment,  to  attack  in 
multi-regimental  force  anywhere  in  Binh  Long  Province.  Their  only  limi¬ 
tations  to  movement  are  the  populated  areas,  concentrated  along  highway  QL 
13,  and  the  large  rubber  plantations.  Ground  movement  by  friendly  forces 
is  best  accomplished  by  foot  in  most  areas.  Armor  movement  is  somewhat 
limited  in  the  province  by  the  drainage  systems  and  the  resulting  steep 
sided  draws  (Map  3).  Armor  forces  can  move  rapidly  through  the  rubber 
plantations  and  bamboo  areas,  but  become  somewhat  restricted  in  the  dense 
jungle  areas,  especially  during  the  wet  season.  The  large  number  of  suit¬ 
able  landing  zones  allow  effective  heliborne  operations.  During  the  dry 
season,  areas  shown  as  non-trafficable  can  be  crossed,  but  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  streams. 

Binh  Long  Province  has  approximately  67,000  people.  National  police 
census  figures  list  3,800  citizens  of  Cambodian  descent  and  3,300  citizens 
of  Chinese  descent.  The  largest  non-ethnic  majority  in  Binh  Long  Province 
are  the  Stieng,  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  the  mountain  people  in  Vietnam. 
The  Stieng  are  non-Khmer  speaking  people  and  are  part  of  a  large  group  of 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  mountains  and  foothills  of  Vietnam.  The  average 
wage  in  Binh  Long  is  high  in  comparison  to  the  national  average.  This  is 
due  to  the  rubber  plantations  where  the  workers  are  not  only  paid  good 
wages,  generally  better  than  two  thousand  piasters,  but  also  receive  good 
housing,  a  bi-weekly  rice  supply,  and  hospital  benefits. 

II.  War  Zone  C:  War  Zone  C  (Map  4)  is  centered  90  kilometers  northwest  of 
Saigon  and  comprises  2,916  square  kilometers  of  northern  Tay  Ninh  Province. 
This  area  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  west  by  Cambodia,  Binh  Long  Province 
on  the  east,  and  central  Tay  Ninh  on  the  south.  North-south  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  from  Cambodia  to  the  Tay  Ninh  City  area  consist  of  highway  TL  13 
and  LTL  20  in  the  Dog's  Head  area,  QL  22  in  the  area  east  of  the  Dog's  Head, 

TL  4  from  Katum  to  Tay  Ninh,  the  Mustang  Trail  aast  of  TL  4  and  highway  244 

in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province.  Major  east-west  highways  include 
highways  246  from  the  Saigon  Rlvar  to  Katum  and  247  from  TL  4  to  QL  22  (Map 

4).  All  highways,  to  include  the  Mustang  Trail,  are  limited  fair  weather 

roads  interdicted  by  bomb  craters  and  destroyed  bridges.  In  February  and 
March  many  of  the  bridges  were  replaced  which  made  the  roads  trafficable  to 
all  vehicles.  During  the  wet  season  all  roads  are  impassable  due  to  the 
high  water  table  in  the  area. 

The  area  is  a  low  undulating  plain  with  a  few  isolated  hills  covered 
by  a  single  canopy,  light  undergrowth  forest  with  no  geographical  kay  ter¬ 
rain  (Map  5).  Interspersed  throughout  the  soue  are  cleared  areas  subject 
to  inundation.  Enemy  avenues  of  approach  are  a  complex  of  high  speed 
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north-south  trails  linking  Vietnam  to  Cambodia.  «s  in  oinh  Long  Province, 
observation  for  indirect  fire  weapons  is  nonexistent  aid  visual  reconnais¬ 
sance  is  difficult.  Cover  and  concealment  for  large  numbers  of  enemy  troops 
and  supply  caches  is  excellent. 

«-mor  operations  can  not  be  conducted  in  tills  area  luring  t.-.e  'net  sea¬ 
son  since  trie  entire  area  is  inundated  (.lap  6J,  During  the  late  stages  of 
the  dry  season,  the  Regiment  conducted  successful  o;ieratioris  in  t.ie  area, 
only  limited  by  the  drainage  systems  and  some  areas  of  excessively  thick 

jungle. 

There  is  no  pro-uVil  population  in  too  oar  -cne  C  area. 

III.  *'huoc  Long  Province:  Phuoc  Long  Province  is  located  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  corner  of  II  Corps,  bordered  on  the  north  ar.d  east  by  the  U/III  Corps 
border,  Long  Khanh  Province  on  the  south,  3inn  Long  Province  on  the  west, 
and  the  Cambodian  border  on  the  north. 

'%L  14A  is  the  only  highway  from  Binh  Long  Province  to  bo  Luc  district 
in  northern  Phuoc  Long  Province,  This  road  is  regularly  interdicted  by 
eneny  forces  and  mines  and  was  open  for  unrestricted  travel  only  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1969  and  January  1970  while  the  Regiment  conducted  Rome  Plow  operations 
from  Loc  h’inh  to  Bo  Due.  Routes  from  Do  Due  tc  Cambodia  are  blocked  at  the 
border.  Highway  LTL  1A,  traverses  the  area  generally  southeast  through  the 
province  from  Bo  Due  to  the  provincial  capital  at  -"huoc  Binh  to  Dong  load 
and  joins  the  major  northeast-southwest  highway  14  which  connects  II/ III 
Corps  (lap  7),  ^11  highways  are  generally  traff icable ,  but  conditions  vary 

from  fair  to  poor  due  to  deterioration.  Light  weight  limits  are  the  most 
severe  restrictions,  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  As  in  Binh  Long 
Province,  French  laterite  roads  crisscross  the  rubber  plantations.  The  Bong 
Be,  Dak  Hoyt,  and  Dak  Rat  rivers  are  major  obstacles  since  all  three  are 
over  20  meters  wide  and  at  least  ,5  meters  deep. 

The  terrain  ranges  from  rough  hills  and  low  mountains  along  the  II/III 
Corps  border  to  rolling  plains  in  the  province  center  to  relatively  flat 
plains  in  the  western  province  area  G-ap  3).  Kui  Ba  Ha  (?23  meters)  is  the 
highest  terrain  feature  in  the  area  and  competes  with  the  few  population 
centers  and  rubber  plantations  as  key  terrain,  Rulti-canopied  dense  under¬ 
growth  forest  is  the  dominant  natural  vegetation,  with  rubber,  upland  rice, 
com,  tara,  beans,  tobacco,  and  black  peppers  as  the  primary  crops. 

As  in  Binh  Long  Province,  the  terrain  favors  the  enemy  with  dense 
vegetation  offering  him  concealment  for  large  bodies  of  troops  and  storage 
sites.  His  avenues  of  approach  are  generally  north-south  trails  connecting 
Vietnam  to  Cambodia  hidden  beneath  the  jungle  canopy. 

Armor  operations  are  possible  in  the  western  portions  of  the  province 
in  rubber  plantations,  on  the  plains  subject  to  leather,  and  as  vegetation 
will  allow  along  the  roads,  but  trafficability  becomes  more  restricted  to 
the  oast  and  north  (Rap  9),  Helicopter  landing  zones  are  primarily  along 
highways  giving  the  enemy,  with  observation  or  control  of  these  avenues, 
early  warning  of  friendly  operations, 

.'huoo  Binh  is  the  major  urban  area  with  its  population  of  21,000,  ap¬ 
proximately  half  the  province  total.  The  major  job  source  is  the  rubber 
plantations  which  employs  4 5>J  of  the  province  labor  force  with  workers 
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earning  about  $VN  ?,()()()  per  month.  The  hick  ol  suitable  (arm  land  limits 
farming  to  crops  lor  local  consumption  and,  except  for  the  Mont agnards , 
centers  the  population  in  villages  around  the  rubber  plantations. 

IV.  Kampong  Cham  and  Kracheh  Provinces,  Cambodia:  The  11  ACR's  area  of 
operation  during  the  Cambodia  Often-  ive  was  adjacent  to  the  Viet nam— Cam¬ 
bodia  border  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fishhook  and  Flatiron.  Tt  is  bound  on 
the  south  by  the  Vi etnam-Cambodian  border  and  extends  approximately  15  kilo¬ 
meters  into  Cambodia.  The  lines  of  commun Scat  ion  consist  of  two  all  weather, 
hard  surface  roads  (Rts  7  and  IT);  two  fair  weather,  improved  earth  roads 
(Rts  1  U  and  till);  ami  a  well  developed  network  of  foot  and  cart  trails. 
There  is  also  a  well  developed  network  of  improved  earth  roads  in  the  vi- 
cinitv  of  the  Snuol  Plantation.  There  are  three  major  bridges  in  the  area 
(Map  10),  all  are  located  on  Route  7,  till  have  been  destroyed,  and  all  were 
bypassed  using  AVLB's.  The  drainage  system  is  composed  of  four  stream  net¬ 
works.  These  are:  the  Prek  Chriv  in  the  southern  and  ce;  tral  region;  the 
Stoeng  Chrey  Meang  in  the  region  north  and  east  of  Snuol;  the  Stoeng  Sanleng 
in  tho  region  west  of  Snuol;  and  the  Preck  Chhlong  in  the  northern  region. 

The  area  is  generally  gently  rolling  with  numerous  stream  valleys. 

There  is,  however,  moderately  high  relief  in  the  southwestern  region  of  the 
area.  The  vegetation  is  primarily  single  canopy,  light  undergrowth  forest 
with  numerous  open  areas  and  a  few  areas  of  multi-canopv,  dense  undergrowth 
forest.  The  latter  are  generally  located  in  the  few  areas  of  relatively 
high  relief  and  near  streams.  There  are  also  extensive  rubber  plantations 
near  the  cities  of  Snuol  and  Memot .  The  only  population  center  is  the  city 
of  Snuol  which  has  a  population  of  approximately  3,000.  The  remainder  of 
the  area  is  sparsely  populated  with  widely  scattered  small  villages  and  in¬ 
dividual  dwellings. 

Armor  had  little  trouble  operating  in  this  area  during  the  dry  season, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regions  where  slopes  are  moderately 
steep  and  the  vegetation  becomes  more  dense,  the  vegetation  and  slopes  place 
little  restriction  on  movement.  The  streams,  most  of  which  have  steep  banks, 
provide  some  obstacles,  but  in  most  instances  may  be  bypassed  using  AVLB.s. 
During  the  wet  season  most  of  the  area  becomes  impassable  to  all  vehicles 
and  only  limited  movement  is  possible  on  the  roads. 


WEATHER 

I.  General:  The  climate  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  monsoonal  in  nature 
and  characterised  by  two  major  seasons--the  southwest  monsoon  from  mid-May 
to  late  September,  and  the  northeast  monsoon  from  early  November  to  mid- 
March.  Separating  these  two  major  seasons  are  two  rather  short  transitional 
periods  during  which  the  wind  circulation  becomes  weak  and  indefinite.  The 
onset  and  recession  of  the  monsoon  season  doer  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
tho  beginning  or  ending  of  the  ralnv  or  cloudy  seasons. 

U.  Binh  Long  and  Phuoc  bong:  This  area  is  exposed  to  the  moist  winds  of 
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ti  e  southwest  monsoon  and  receives  its  rsximura  cloudiness  and  precipitation 
during  this  season.  The  rainy  season  wctonds  from  may  through  October, 
annual  rainfall  amounts  range  from  about  ';0  inches  in  the  west  to  about  120 
inches  over  the  mountains  in  the  the  east,  *-uch  of  the  rainfall  occurs  as 
heavy  rainshowers  from  early  afternoon  to  late  at  night,  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  sections,  light  steady  rain  will  occur  in  the  early  morning,  most  fre¬ 
quently  in'  October  and  November.  Cloudiness  is  frequent  over  the  entire 
area  from  ~ay  through  October,  and  over  th.e  mountains  in  the  afternoon  and 
early  evening  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  the  early  morning  and  during 
heavy  rainshowers,  mountain  tops  are  frequently  obscured.  The  warmest 
temperatures  are  recorded  during  the  spring  transitional  period,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  onset  of  the  rainy  season,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  max¬ 
imum  temperature  is  constant,  Pne  coolest  temperatures  are  reported  during 
the  northeast  monsoon  and  may  occasionally  be  as  low  as  50  degrees  F  in  the 
mountains,  marly  morning  relative  humidities  are  high  during  the  entire 
year.  Afternoon  humidities  are  high  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  but  are 
comparatively  low  during  the  northwest  monsoon. 

•‘-‘■I*  war  -one  C:  This  area  has  its  rainy  season  during  the  southwest  mon¬ 
soon.  Annual  rainfall  ranges  from  65  to  85  inches,  with  most  precipitation 
in  the  eastern  section,  most  of  the  rainfall  occurs  as  rainshowers  from 
early  afternoon  to  late  evening.  Considerable  cloudiness  occurs  during  the 
.southwest  monsoon,  broken  to  overcast  conditions  occur  most  of  the  time 
from  --ay  through  October, 

Cambodia J  The  weather  in  this  area  is  similar  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
regions  in  South  Vietnam.  The  rainy  season  occurs  during  the  southwest 
monsoon,  annual  rainfall,  most  of  which  occurs  as  early  afternoon  and 
evening  rainstorms,  ranges  from  60  to  90  inches, 

*'ne  southwest  monsoon  entered  the  area  of  operations  on  15  may.  Al¬ 
though  more  than  10  inches  of  rain  were  recorded  for  the  month  of  may, 
rainfall  was  intermittent  and  the  ground  dried  between  showers.  As  a 
result,  trafficability  was  not  seriously  impeded. 
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ENEMY  FORCES 


I.  The  primary  enemy  forces  opposing  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  have 
been  the  7th  NVA  Division  and  the  9th  VC  Division  (Chart  1).  Other  enemy 
units  include:  the  50th  Rear  Service  Group,  69th  Artillery  Command,  101  NVA 
Regiment,  and  elements  of  the  D368  Local  Force  Battalion.  The  7th  NVA  Divi¬ 
sion  normally  headquarters  in  Base  Area  350  and  conducts  operations  in  north¬ 
ern  and  western  Binh  Long  Province  and  eastern  War  Zone  C.  The  9th  VC  Divi¬ 
sion  operated  in  War  Zone  C  from  the  Fish  Hook  to  the  Dog's  Head  Area  in 
western  lay  Ninh  Province.  The  50th  Rear  Service  Croup  operates  from  Cam¬ 
bodia  through  War  Zone  C  to  Sub  Region  l.The  D368  Local  Force  Battalion 
operates  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Binh  Long  Province  from  An  Loc  to  Loc  Ninh. 

II.  The  7th  NVA  Division  moved  to  the  northern  Phuoc  Long  Province  area  in 
November  1969  with  a  mission  of  opening  the  Serges  Jungle  Highway  for  infil¬ 
tration  (Map  1).  He  attempted  to  do  this  by  conducting  attacks  against  gov¬ 
ernment  forces  in  the  Bo  Due  District  area,  but  he  suffered  high  casualties 
and  returned  to  Cambodia  in  December.  In  January  1970  he  again  attempted  to 
open  the  Serges  Jungle  Highway  with  attacks  in  northern  Phuoc  Long  Province, 
but  in  sharp  contacts  with  the  Regiment  on  20  and  21  January  he  was  again 
forced  back  into  Cambodia  to  regroup.  In  March  1970,  elements  of  the  7th 
Division's  209th  Regiment  moved  from  the  Flatiron  area  to  the  western  edge  of 
the  rubber  in  Loc  Ninh  District  to  ambush  elements  of  3rd  Squadron,  however, 
in  contacts  on  2  and  10  March  he  lost  considerable  casualties  and  weapons 
and  was  forced  back  into  Cambodia.  In  March  the  division's  165th  and  209th 
Regiments  moved  to  the  Fish  Hook  area  with  a  mission  of  reopening  the  Saigon 
River  Corridor. 

III.  The  9th  VC  Division  operated  in  the  northern  portion  of  War  Zone  C  with 
a  mission  of  opening  the  Saigon  River  Corridor  and  the  supply  corridor  from 
north  central  War  Zone  C  to  Tay  Ninh  City.  In  March  1970  all  elements  moved 
from  the  Fish  Hook  area  to  the  vicinity  of  Base  Area  354  to  conduct  operations 
in  western  and  southern  Tay  Ninh  Province  (Map  2). 

TV.  Enemy  Forces--Cambodia :  The  enemy  forces  along  the  Regiment's  Cambodian 
axis  of  advance  were  the  165th  and  209th  Regiments  of  the  7th  NVA  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  141st  Regiment  had  been  uncontacted  since  January  1970;  it  was 
presumed  in  Cambodia,  but  its  disposition,  strength,  and  mission  were  unknown. 
On  the  21-22  of  April,  elements  of  this  regiment  attacked  and  seized  the  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Snuol  and  occupied  the  district  capital. 

Enemy  action  on  1  May  1970  was  primarily  scattered  mining  and  small  tank 
hunter-killer  teams  with  RPC-7's  in  the  vicinity  of  the  border.  Major  resist¬ 
ance,  probably  from  a  battalion  of  the  1 65 th  Regiment,  was  encountered  after 
the  Regiment  penetrated  into  Cambodia  approximately  3  kilometers.  Scattered 
enemy  resistance  continued,  but  major  enemy  units  avoided  contact  and  probably 
slipped  around  the  Regiment's  attack  in  two  and  three  man  groups,  redeploying 
the  165th  and  209th  Regiments  to  the  same  areas  they  occupied  prior  to  the 
attack. 
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SCHEMATIC  ENEMY  INFANTRY  DIVISION 
WITH  ORGANIC  ELEMENTS 
(Ch«rt  1) 
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The  Regiment's  attack  on  Snuol  was  opposed  by  elements  of  the  141st  Reei- 
imoni  wr.ich  wlt.hdrev;  tv  the  northwest.  V.  o  l4ist  .-ogiment  was  probably  as¬ 
signed  tue  mission  of  screening  the  right  flank  of  the  new  CwJVi.  base  area, 
•‘fter  the  initial  thrusts  and  >..,hon  the  allies  began  cleaning  out  eneiqy 
cache  sites,  tue  enomy  reorganized.  The  1  ',$u\  regiment  was  tasked  against 
the  .utVR  airborne  units  in  the -’’ish  -ook.  The  209th  -i-egiment  screened  the 
--emot  area  and  sent  elements  to  the  “-atum  area,  allied  thrusts  into  the  area 
north  of  bo  Cup  forced  t\e  5th  VC  division  to  relocate  into  the  dense  jungle 
north  of  fhuoc  bong  *rovi!.ce.  The  50th  -^ear  Service  Croup,  maintaining  the 
e;ctensive  logistical  bases  in  the  area,  avoided  contact  and  withdrew  north  of 
anuol.  The  extent  of  damage  to  the  enemy's  supply  system  cannot  be  judged, 
but  caches  such  as  "the  city",  found  northwest  of  the  flatiron,  indicate  that 
r.e  was  unable  to  remove  all  prestocked  supplies.  Other  energy  forces  in  the 
area  capable  of  influencing  operations  wore  various  infiltration  and  training 
groups  yet  unassigned  to  enemy  maneuver  units.  These  groups  played  a  limited 
combat  role  and  were  used  primarily  to  evacuate  supplies  and  personnel, 

"1 though  the  enemy's  basic  supply  and  transportation  system  was  known, 
tr.e  discovery  of  a  massive  medical  and  evacuation  system  was  a  surprise. 
Captured  documents  indicate  that  the  90th,  92nd,  and  94-th  Recovery  and  Re¬ 
placement  Regiments,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  political  and  rear  ser- 
v_ce  staffs  of  Couth  Vietnam  liberation  *‘rmy,  liad  been  formed  to  irovide 
medical  and  political  services,  allowing  the  rear  service  groups  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  their  primary  mission  of  moving  supplies  and  equipment  into  RVli, 
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ENEMY  TACTICS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

I,  Jr.nuid  inf  iit.ratiu-.  Routes:  The  enemy  ,\  rocs  continue  to  use  t  o  sa  .e 
:'.2.jor  infiltration  routes  from  Cambodian  :v.i:o tu:  t'tos  to  :i±5  objective  aroso. 
i’ao  mi  ;  .ry  routes  within  the  11th  Armored  J'.val.ry  ;iment's  area  of  oper¬ 
ations  are  basically:  from  Base  -»roa  }j'j  south  and  southeast  to  ti.e  iiaigon 
->iver  and  south  to  o-jb  Region  1  ,  fro.r,  the  *is!i  -*ook  area  directly  east  to 
the  — n  toe  area,  from  Base  Area  352  L-lntiron)  southeast  to  ^n  ^oc  or  east 
to  uoc  Uinh ,  base  area  35®  south  to  toe  winh  or  *n  toe  and  from  uase  351 
south  to  bo  due  and  ->ouj  be  City  (provincial  capital  of  rhuoc  tong  -'rovince). 
*3ie  vegetation  in  all  of  t:.ese  primary  routes  provides  excellent  concealment 
of  movement  to  and  from  the  objective  area  and  it  provides  relatively  secure 
forward  supply  storage  areas. 

The  major  Cambodia  to  ballon  corridors  are  the  Saigon  Liver  Corridor 
between  lay  Linh  and  binh  -^ong  Provinces  and  the  Serges  bungle  highway  be¬ 
tween  Sinh  Long  and  fhuoc  tong  Provinces,  The  primary  routes  run  along  pro¬ 
vincial  boundaries  and  infiltration  on  the  routes  can  be  successful  due  to 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  3V11  provinces  (bap  l). 

It.  Cse  of  Day  and  tight  Tactics:  The  enemy  conducted  most  of  his  movements, 
preparations,  and  attacks  during  the  night,  tight  operations  were  generally 
attacks  by  fire  only,  attacks  by  fire  supporting  ground  probes  or  sapper  at¬ 
tacks,  or  simple  small  arms  and  ->^3  harrassment  attacks,  and  mining  of  lines 
of  communication.  Past  intelligence  indicates  that  the  enemy  begins  movement 
just  crior  to  dark  and  he  ceases  movement  just  after  first  light, 

'■Jn.  most  occasions,  the  primary  enemy  daylight  offensives  were  limited  to 
ambushes.  The  enemy  would  move  to  the  ambush  site  during  the  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness,  prepare  the  site  by  building  bunkers,  fighting  positions,  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  weapons  positions  and  wait  in  this  position  until  a  friendly  unit 
entered  the  area.  This  wait  may  last  for  two  or  three  days.  In  April  1970 , 
the  r.egiment  began  experiencing  new  daylight  tactics  of  the  enemy  in  the 
jungle  areas  of  War  tone  C,  During  the  day  time,  the  enemy  would  initially 
engage  the  friendly  force  with  one  or  two  rounds  of  HPG  fire  and  a  very  mini¬ 
mal  amount  of  small  arms  fire  and  immediately  withdraw, 

HI.  Deliberate  Methods  of  Planning  and  Preparation:  The  enemy  deliberatoly 
plans  all  operations  and  prepares  his  positions,  routes  of  movement,  routes 
of  withdrawal  and  methods  of  evacuation  in  minute  detail, 

his  reconnaissance  is  very  detailed,  from  map  studies  and  extensive 
ground  reconnaissance,  by  reconnaissance  elements  and  ground  commanders  at 
all  levels,  ./urin?  his  olanning.  mortar  firing  positions  and  targets  for 
each  mortar  are  determined.  The  number  of  rounds  to  be  fired  by  each  mortar 
Is  also  planned  and  directed. 

His  logistical  support  is  methodically  planned  and  the  supplies  are  em¬ 
placed  well  forward  prior  to  the  attack.  His  medical  evacuation  is  also  in¬ 
corporated  as  evidenced  in  the  attack  against  Fire  Support  Base  Defiance. 
Rally  points  and  evacuation  routes  are  planned  and  reconnoitered  by  all 
personnel. 

His  attack  is  initiated  at  a  prescribed  time  or  upon  the  initial  burst 
of  the  supporting  mortars. 
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decent  intelligence  indicates  Lhat  the  eneny  is  making  better  use  of 
coordinated  fire  planning.  Attacks  on  three  fire  support  bases  in  the  bog's 
tlead  area  in  April  included  heavy  bombardments  from  several  artillery  units 
in  separate  locations. 

Although  the  planning  of  an  attack  is  very  detailed,  the  plan  does  not 
provide  any  flexibility.  If  a  unit  starts  his  portion  of  the  attack  early 
then  the  attack  has  limited  chances  of  being  successful.  If  a  friendly  unit 
reacts  violently  to  enemy  sightings  or  radar  readings,  the  attack  will  fail 
as  evidenced  by  an  attack  against  FSB  Kramer  on  15  April  1970  which  was 
squelched  by  a  preplanned  "mad  minute"  firing  of  all  perimeter  weapons  while 
the  enemy  was  moving  to  the  attack  positions, 

IV,  A  Creature  of  Habits  The  eneny  continues  to  use  the  same  trail  systems, 
movement  procedures,  basic  attack  plans  and  attack  areas  that  he  has  used 
previously.  For  example,  elements  of  the  ?th  NVA  Division  have  used  the  same 
areas  for  fortified  positions  in  August  and  September  1969  and  again  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  Larch  1970  in  the  loc  Ninh  District,  The  areas  used  are  not  more 
than  1000  meters  away  from  areas  used  previously. 

In  Aar  bone  C,  the  enemy  continuously  uses  the  same  trail  network  north 
of  highway  246  (Hap  2).  In  February  and  inarch  the  Regiment  emplaced  auto¬ 
matic  ambushes  on  these  trails  to  stop  eneny  movement  from  north  to  south. 

For  approximately  four  weeks  the  automatic  ambushes  continuously  detonated 
on  the  same  trails,  before  the  eneny  relocated  his  operations  to  the  west  or 
east.  A  total  of  68  automatic  ambushes  detonated  killing  115  NV.i, 

V,  OTA  Logistic  Preparations  and  Support  in  War  ‘-one  C»  Until  recent  inter¬ 
dictions  by  11th  ACR  and  1st  ACD  units,  the  9th  and  7th  Divisions,  operating 
in  Tay  Ninh  Province,  had  three  well  developed  and  efficient  logistical  sys¬ 
tems,  The  X  system  of  caches,  each  cache  approximately  one  day's  walk  from 
the  previous  site,  radiates  from  the  Dog's  Neck  Region  of  western  Tay  Ninh 
throughout  the  remainder  of  W'ar  Zone  C, 

The  operations  of  the  82nd  RSG  forms  the  second  primary  mode  of  logis¬ 
tical  support  for  9th  Division  elements  operating  in  western  Tay  Ninh  Pro¬ 
vince,  Periodically  main  force  units  will  retire  across  the  border  to  the 
southern  portion  of  BA353  where  they  will  receive  supplies  and  replacements. 

If  they  remain  in  Tay  Ninh  Provinoe  proper,  elements  of  the  82nd  RSG  will 
filter  supplies  through  the  series  of  high  speed  trails  in  the  region. 

The  50th  Rear  Service  Group  operating  from  the  Fish  Hook  region  of  **1352 
forms  the  third  souroe  of  OTA  supplies!  Branches  8,9,  and  10  Transportation 
and  Storage  Units  operate  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province  and  serve  to 
equip  eneny  units  operating  in  or  near  the  area.  Both  the  Fish  Hook  and  SA 
353  contain  extensive  cache  sites  and  these  large  supplies  of  weapons  and 
food  across  the  border  serve  as  an  easy  means  for  the  replenishment  of  losses 
suffered  by  main  force  units  in  War  bone  C, 

VI,  OTA  Logistioal  System  in  Cambodia  (Hap  3)*  Although  US  Intelligence  had 
accumulated  information  on  the  OT A/VC  logistical  system  in  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam,  detailed  information  on  the  exact  daily  functioning  of  the  system 
was  unknown.  Operation  Toan  Thang  43  has  revealed  muoh  additional  information 
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and  several  surprises  about  the  system  t  hat  were  unknown .  The  operat ions  in 
Cambodia  will  force  the  NVA  to  completely  reorganize  this  system.  The  best 
way  to  see  these  results  and  to reed  changes  Is  by  viewing  the  past  operations, 
impact  of  the  allied  operations,  and  what  the  future  can  expect  to  develop 
based  on  current  intelligence. 

Prior  to  Operation  loan  Thang  4i,  the  system  of  supply  of  the  NVA  util¬ 
ized  ocean  shipping,  major  trucking  firms,  and  rear  area  and  forward  area  Rear 
Service  Groups.  All  munitions  and  weapons  had  to  be  shipped  into  the  base 
are.'..'  trnn  cc/i .unist  block  couM.ru>:;.  m  fuel  ul.v.e  this  the  corn- :uni ats  were  . 
c.ilo'.  ed  tree  use  of  the  Cambodian  port  of  -ihanoukville,  »-uni Lions  and  wea¬ 
pons  -Uiloaded  at  this  ocean  port  cere  than  trucked  on  highway  7  to  tt:c  various 
case  iroas  along  the  Cambodian  border.  Generally  speaking  ti  e  sup  .lies  t  ore 
unloaded  at  cache  sites  ami  depots  within  0  KM'.-  of  the  wouth  Vietnamese  bord¬ 
er,  i’nese  large  stocks  of  sunlies  ’’ere  ''.air.v  vir.ed  by  rear  service  elements 
and  groups  operating  solely  in  Cambodia.  “The  City"  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  such  a  major  supply  point,  discovered  to  date  by  ib  forces,  from 
these  depot  areas  supplies  were  trucked  and  carried  closer  to  the  border  to 
numerous  smaller  cache  sites  by  rear  service  groups  that,  operated  both  in 
Cambodia  and  dVi.1,  ..any  small  cache  sites  of  noth  munitions  and  food  and 
medical  supplies  were  found  right  on  the  border  or  within  4  id's  of  the  bord¬ 
er.  from  here  rear  service  transportation  units  moved  the  suj  plies  into 
Couth  Vietnam  by  bicycle  or  raanpack,  MV*-  units  in  the  area  also  had  their 
own  transportation  companies  that  would  travel  to  the  border  cache  sites  and 
return  with  needed  supplies.  In  the  latter  part  of  19&9  and  19?0,  combat 
maneuver  elements  also  had  to  send  combat  troops  to  procure  supplies  as  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  allied  operations  interdicted  in-country  cache  sites. 

Food  and  a  large  portion  of  medicine  had  to  be  procured  locally  by  the  using 
unit  although  some  food  and  medical  supplies  were  purchased  in  Cambodia  and 
transported  in-country  to  units  based  in  areas  with  little  population  such  as 
yar  ‘-one  C.  The  Allied  rice  denial  program  forced  the  NVa/VC  to  begin  large 
scale  food  production  in  Cambodia  which  eventually  increased  alienation  in  the 
border  areas  between  Cambodian  administrators  and  KVA/VC  forces,  and  was  one 
of  the  many  pressures  that  lead  up  to  the  coup  d'etat  against  Sihanouk.  This 
then  was  the  basic  system  that  existed  prior  to  the  fall  of  Sihanouk  and 
Operation  Toan  Thang  43. 

Much  new  intelligence  was  gained  on  the  enemy  system  as  allied  units 
thrust  into  Cambodia,  Although  the  basic  system  for  procurement  and  trans¬ 
porting  of  supplies  was  confirmed,  the  discovery  of  a  massive  medical  and 
evacuation  system  was  a  real  surprise,  Prior  to  Toan  Thang  43  care  of  wounded 
and  sick  enemy  personnel  was  believed  shared  by  the  divisional  medical  bat¬ 
talions  and  companies  and  tho  rear  service  groups  which  maintained  hospitals 
in  Cambodia,  Toan  Thang  43  led  to  the  discovery  and  identification  of  a  div¬ 
isional  size  medical  effort  to  treat  enemy  wounded  and  sick  personnel,  Doc¬ 
uments  captured  by  the  25th  Infantry  division  indicated  that  a  92nd  Hocovory 
and  Replacement  Regiment  was  activated  in  July  of  1969.  The  Regiment  was 
rooorted  to  have  been  completely  organized  and  operational  by  August  1969* 

Two  sister  regiments  have  been  identified  also-- the  90th  and  tho  94th  FJv 
Regiments,  Of  the  three  the  92nd  is  the  best  documented,  Tho  92nd  Aogi- 
ment  was  organized  from  porsonnel  and  oyii  n.ont.  from  tho  'jOU*  USd  astd  the 
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90th  KEG.  The  92nd  ii.v  Aegiment  was  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  U.c 
Ik,  oVNLA  military,  political,  and  rear  service  staffs,  Specialized  person¬ 
nel  and  equipment  from  the  rear  service  groups  merely  remained  in  place  and 
vrere  reassigned  to  the  new  regiment,  The  regiment  was  probably  organized  to 
alleviate  the  ever  increasing  effort  of  caring  for  sick  and  wounded  person¬ 
nel,  The  roar  service  groups  were  allowed  to  concentrate  on  their  primary 
missions  of  moving  supplies  and  equipment  into  EVA.  The  new  regiment  estab¬ 
lished  extensive  hospital  and  medical  facilitios  in  the  old  COBVil  Base  ^rea. 
The  regiment  also  conducted  political  training  for  all  personnel  prior  to 
their  being  returned  to  combat  units,  'i’lio  picture  available  to  date  indi¬ 
cates  .'.'.at  a  large  increase  in  both  medical  arid  v.'ounded  casualties  must  have 
forced  this  reorganization.  The  effort  on  political  training  indicates  that 
the  communists  are  possibly  experiencing  a  morale  problem  in  their  wounded. 

In  many  instances,  the  92nd  Kegiment  turned  patients  loose  on  their  own  to 
rally  or  be  captured  by  the  11th  IX  C  it. 

Although  the  basic  system  of  emery  resupply  will  not  be  drastically 
changed,  some  major  readjusting  will  be  forced  on  him  by  the  new  situation. 

If  AhVh  and  Cambodian  efforts  close  oihanoukviile  to  communist  shipping,  a 
new  major  effective  supply  route  will  have  to  be  established  to  get  munitions 
and  weapons  into  the  HI  and  IV  Corps  area  if  the  war  in  these  areas  is  to 
continue  at  all.  with  the  seizure  of  several  major  cities  along  the  *-el:ong 
diver  between  the  CObVw  3ase  ^rea  and  Taos,  indications  are  that  the  enovy 
may  bo  considering  replacing  ocean  shipping  with  river  shipping  for  massive 
munitions  movement.  Buch  a  plan  would  only  bo  successful  if  he  also  control¬ 
led  the  rea  around  the  »iekong  liiver.  To  date  indications  are  that  the  enemy 
is  making  extensive  plans  for  the  occupation  of  Cambodian  territory  from  the 
•^ekong  to  the  BV1'  border,  From  the  Mekong  he  can  truck  his  supplies  into  the 
new  CGoVA  Base  Area.  Kecent  noticed  interest  on  local  production  teams  and 
forced  labor  teams  indicates  that  the  **VA  intend  to  use  the  human  and  natural 
resources  of  the  area  for  their  war  effort.  Because  there  is  no  real  assur¬ 
ance  that  allied  thrusts  will  not  be  conducted  again,  the  enemy  will  be  forced 
to  locate  all  major  storage  facilities  further  into  Cambodia  and  increase  the 
distance  and  manpower  needed  to  get  supplies  to  the  using  units.  In  addition, 
the  constant  allied  threat  to  these  supply  bases  will  possibly  cost  him  combat 
troops  to  guard  supply  depots  and  routes,  The  energy  is  also  expected  to  dis¬ 
perse  supply  sites  over  wider  areas  and  no  longer  concentrate  in  depots  which 
will  again  cost  him  more  manpower  and  time. 

VII,  iTVA  weapons  and  Their  Employment* 

Tie  principle  weapons  employed  by  the  enemy  include* 

1,  Individual  weapons*  aK-^7,  EKB,  K-54  pistol. 

2,  Crew  served  weapons*  M G-2,  -0*0-7,  57rm  and  75mm  recoilless  rifle, 
7,C2nm  machine  gun3,  .51  caliber  heavy  machine  gun,  60mm  and  82mm  mortar, 

3,  Other  weapons  employed  during  attacks  on  fire  support  bases  and  fixed 
installations  include  120mm  mortar,  122mm  rooket,  107mm  rocket,  and  the  3-20 
rocket  (over  caliber  10?ram  rocket). 

The  RTG-2  (B-40)  and  the  HFG-7  (HJ+l)  are  the  versatile  weapons  available 
to  the  enemy.  The  rocket  propelled  grenade  launoher  is  an  all  purpose  weapon, 
very  oasy  for  one  nan  to  carry  with  ammunition,  high  armor  capability  (the 
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RPG-7  will  penetrate  14"  of  armor),  very  accurate,  and  a  high  rate  of  fire 
(4-6  rounds  per  minute).  The  RFC  is  also  a  very  effective  anti-personnel 
weapon  when  fired  into  trees  to  create  a  raining  shrapnel  effect. 

An  NVA  battalion,  with  supporting  heavy  weapons  companies,  is  normally 
the  smallest  unit  involved  in  offensive  operations.  With  thorough  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  the  attack  position,  maximum  effective  utilization  of  the  terrain, 
and  proper  placement  of  weapons,  the  enemy  creates  a  very  formidable  position. 

The  firepower  of  all  available  weapons  are  coordinated  in  the  greatest  detail. 

Chart  1  indicates  the  approximate  number  of  weapons  available  to  support  his 
at  tack. 

The  enemy  attack  is  characterized  by  a  very  heavy  volume  of  direct  fire 
in  the  killing  zone,  heavy  RPG  fire  on  the  front  and  rear  of  the  friendly 

unit,  mortar  fire  in  the  killing  zones  and  mines  in  front  of  the  enemy  posi¬ 

tion. 

With  the  violence  of  tr.e  attack  the  enemy  immediately  acquires  lire 
superiority.  If  his  initial  attack  is  successful  he  will  move  against  the 
friendly  force  to  keep  him  pinned  down,  unable  to  withdraw  and  call  for  sup¬ 
porting  artillery  and  air  support,  «'*ith  the  weapons  available,  the  enemy 
gains  immediate  fire  superiority  over  an  attacked  US  infantry  force,  de  trill 
maintain  the  fire  superiority  as  long  as  he  can  keep  the  friendly  force  dec¬ 
isively  engaged,  >Jhen  engaging  an  armor  unit,  his  fire  superiority  is  short 
lived  if  the  armor  unit  brings  all  organic  firepower  to  bear.  The  artillery, 
-elicooter,  and  UBAF  support  of  a  contact  involving  armor  units  is  used  prim¬ 
arily  to  block  enemy  routes  of  withdrawal  and  destroy  the  enemy  when  he  losos 
fire  suoeriority  and  withdraws.  Because  of  the  above,  large  scale  enemy 
initiated  contacts  against  armor  units  last  a  maximum  of  two  hours,  whereas 
such  contacts  against  infantry  units  have  lasted  for  as  long  as  8  hours, 

VIII,  Sapper  uaids  -  The  attack  on  fire  Support  Base  Carolyn*  The  combined 
attack  by  fire  and  sapper  attack  against  fSB  Carolyn  on  15  January  1970  marked 

the  first  indication  in  »ar  done  C  that  XQd  infantry  units  had  been  retrained 

as  s'peers  while  still  remaining  in  main  force  maneuver  structure, 

rSB  Carolyn  s  occupied  by  a  company  of  the  2nd  aRVII  Airborne  Battalion 
until  14  January  when  it  was  joined  by  a  Troop,  1st  Squadron,  The  enemy  had 
conducted  his  normal  thorough  reconnaissance  prior  to  12  January  1970,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  base  area  in  northern  Tay  dinh  Province,  and  the  main  body  moved 
to  the  attack  position  on  14  January. 

•vt  0415  hours,  one  hundred  (lOO)  rounds  of  60mm  and  80mm  mortar  impacted 
on  the  TS3,  a t  0430  hours  the  sapper  probe  began,  Within  the  hour  tho  attack 
was  over,  with  19  JWA  dead,  one  fw,  and  6  individual  and  4  crew-served  weapons 

captured.  The  X*,  captured  by  the  2nd  Airborne  Battalion  and  A/i/ll  ACii 

identified  his  unit  as  the  first  sapper  company,  second  battalion.  272nd 
Regiment,  9th  VC  Division,  The  fW  also  indicated  that  twenty  (20 )  sappers 
were  involved  in  the  attack. 

There  have  not  been  firm  indications  that  additional  TOS  infantry  units 
of  the  9th  and  the  7th  divisions  have  undergone  sapper  training  since  this 
attack, 

K,  ambush— Doc  -inh  Hubber  Plantation  (-•ketch  l)l  bn  21  January  1970  B  and 
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US  AKMD  CAV  TRP 
Ritle  5.56  --  117 
Pistol  .45  cal  -- 
Grenade  Launcher  1 

MG  7»G2ru:i  —  66 

MG  ,50  cal  —  03 

152mm  Gun  —  9 

81mm  Mortar  —  3 
w/carriers 


WEAPON  COMPAR1SION  CHART 

l'.:  J.N.'  .:m,L  CO 
Rifle  5.56  —  161 

18  Pistol  .45  cal  —  15 

1-79  --  21  Grenade  Launcher  n-79  —  24 

i-G  7»62ran  —  6 
^•ccoilles  hi  fie  90^  “  3 
81rnn  --ortar  —  3 


MM.  ^  (approx) 

xGu-47 !  CkC  j  SLo  — —  400 

K-54  Pistol  —  20 

RPD  L..G  —  3  to  5 

.30,  .51  &  7.oZ  MG  ~  IM 

57  &  75m  Recoilloss  Rifle  «—  1  to  3 

AT  Minos  —  40  to  60 

60mm  Mortar  —  10  to  15 

32mn  Mortar  —  3  to  5 

3-40  Rocket  Launcher  —  20 

ii-4l  Rocket  launcher  —  20 

Mach  nan  carries  an  *4-47 •  CKC,  or 
rifle  with  100  to  200  rds  cf  ammo  plus 
3  Chicom  grenades. 
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C  Troops  encountered  a r  '«Va  ambush  in  the  rubber  plantation  north  of  the 
junction  of  highways  -*!•  13  and  4L  14a,  Tho  1st  battalion,  141  Regiment,  yth 
NVA  Division  had  moved  into  the  rubber  plantation  during  the  night  of  20-21 
January  and  had  established  two  company  sized  ambush  positions.  The  enemy 
established  a  command  post  inside  the  rubber  and  emplaced  wire  to  each  of  the 
ambush  positions.  Four  .51  caliber  AA  machine  guns,  two  mortars,  and  two 
recoilless  rifles  were  emplaced  to  support  the  ambushing  forces.  The  third 
company  was  never  contacted,  however,  it  is  felt  that  it  was  deployed  north 
of  the  rubber  in  a  reserve  role. 

At  0720  hours  C  Troop,  moving  south  on  QL  13  noticed  that  the  rubber 
workers  were  all  moving  south  out  of  the  rubber,  C  Troop  then  entered  the 
plantation  road  and  immediately  turned  north  in  column  formation  with  the 
3rd  platoon  leading.  As  the  lead  vehicle,  an  M55I  Sheridan  approached  the 
Suoi  Noy  stream,  it  was  engaged  from  the  northwest  by  ,51  caliber  machine 
gun  fire.  Third  platoon  immediately  moved  toward  the  fire  and  began  receiv¬ 
ing  heavy  RPG  fire  from  well  camouflaged  bunkers  on  the  right  flank.  The 
1st  and  2nd  platoons  maneuvered  to  the  flank  of  3rd  platoon  as  indicated  on 
the  sketch.  During  the  initial  ohases  of  the  engagement  the  mortars  were 
fired  against  C  Troop,  but  the  rounds  all  impacted  20-30  meters  south  of  C 
iroop's  positions.  The  anti-aircraft  weapons  engaged  helicopters  immediately 
and  did  so  until  they  were  destroyed  by  helicopter  gunships  and  TAC  air, 

3  Troop  moved  north  on  QL  13  and  became  engaged  with  the  second  position 
at  0919  hours  as  they  crossed  the  land  bridge. 

The  eneny  forces  withdrew  to  the  east  from  C  Troop's  area  and  to  the 
north  from  B  Troop's  area  and  left  some  35  KIA  0n  the  battlefield.  Friendly 
forces  captuned  one  75mm  recoilless  rifle,  one  57m  recoilless  rifle,  one 
oOm  mortar,  and  numerous  rounds  of  mortar,  RPG  and  small  arms  ammunition. 

The  ambush  position  encountered  by  C  Troop  was  the  typical  "L"  shaped 
ambush  position.  The  northern  most  positions  opened  fire  first  while  the 
forces  on  the  east  waited  for  the  friendly  unit  deployment  prior  to  opening 
fire.  The  ambush  was  initiated  prematurely  by  the  ,51  caliber  machine  gun. 
if  the  .51  caliber  had  waited  approximately  ten  minutes,  more  vehicles  would 
have  been  in  the  killing  tone,  and  the  effect  of  the  ambush  would  have  been 
greater.  Documents  captured  after  the  oontact  indicated  that  forces  from 
each  position  were  to  reinforee  each  other.  B  Troop  oaught  the  75am  Recoil¬ 
less  rifle  crew  in  the  open,  possibly  moving  to  roinforos  C  Troop's  area. 


X.  Defeat  of  an  U  Ambush— Fire  Support  Base  Ruth  end  the  Fight  in  the  Cres- 
neS‘_r^D®p  'JfP  W*  onaay  ittaek  took  place  on  20  January  1970  in 

no  uuo  District,  Phuoe  Long  Province.  The  action  was  basically  s  two  phase 
attack;  first  an  attaok  by  fire  on  s  fire  support  base  and  second  an  ambush 
against  a  most  likely  helicopter  landing  sons. 

Between  the  hours  of  0640  and  0846,  fifty  (50)  rounds  of  82m  and  120mm 
mortar  fcpaeted  in  the  vieinity  of  FSB  Ruth,  the  majority  landing  outside  of 
we  perimeter.  Another  forty-one  (41)  rounds  impacted  between  IO55  and  1115 
hours,  again  mostly  outside  of  the  perimeter. 

nr/i  Jonediately  upon  receipt  of  the  inoordng  mortar  rounds,  a  pink  team  (one 
plus  one  ABlGj  from  the  Air  Cav  Troop  was  0 ailed  to  the  ares  in  an  at- 
ter.pt  to  find  the  mortar  location.  The  suspected  mortar  position  is  indi- 
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co.ted  on  ‘*ap  4. 

during  the  reconnaissance  by  the  0116a,  it  was  engaged  by  .51  caliber 
fire  from  the  eastern  position.  Hie  01164  crashed  in  the  "crescent  area" 
between  the  44.  positions,  killing  the  scout  observer  and  lightly  wounding  the 
scout  silot.  The  Aero  difle  rlatoon  of  tiie  Air  Cav  Troop  was  called  into  the 
area  to  rescue  the  downed  helicopter  crew  nenbors;  however,  due  to  heavy, 51 
caliber  ground  to  air  fire  from  all  throe  positions,  the  platoon  was  held  at 
the  3u  Dop  airstrip  until  the  fire  could  be  suppressed  by  armed  helicopters 
and  T~C  Air. 

during  the  fire  suppression  activities  on  AH1G  flew  into  the  crescent 
area  at  a  low  altitude,  fired  40mm  grenade  launchers  and  machine  guns,  and 
landed  to  pick  up  the  wounded  scout  pilot,  during  take  off  the  AHlG  rec¬ 
eived  very  heavy  AA  fire,  but  the  helicopter  departed  the  area  without  rec¬ 
eiving  any  hits.  The  recovered  scout  pilot  broadcast  on  the  squadron  com¬ 
mand  net  that  the  area  contained  many  eneny  forces  and  the  three  ,51  caliber 
positions,  which  set  off  a  large  scale  ground  attack  by  F  and  'a  Troops  and 
H  Company. 

As  has  been  done  so  many  times  in  the  ast,  03  units  reacted  to  eneny 
locations  by  a  helicopter  combat  assault.  The  ineffective  attack  by  fire 
was  strictly  an  attempt  to  draw  a  helicopter  assault  into  the  most  suitable 
landing  zone  in  the  area.  The  ambush  was  not  successful  because  the  eneny 
gunners  first  engaged  the  0H6A  on  a.  low  level  visual  reconnaissance,  rather 
than  wait  to  engage  lift  helicopters.  Friendly  troops  did  enter  the  landing 
zone,  but  in  armored  vehicles  rather  than  helicopters,  which  resulted  in  27 
NVA  KLA. 

XI.  Stand  Off  Attacks — Fire  Support  Base  Defiance  (Sketch  z)‘-  The  attack 
against  FS3  Defiance  was  a  carefully  planned  operation  designed  to  begin  as 
a  massive  attack  by  fire  to  be  followed  by  a  sapper  probe.  The  fire  support 
units  of  the  enemy  task  force  consisted  of  the  222  artillery  battalion  of  the 
?th  Division  and  the  Cl6  Mortar  and  C18  Anti-Aircraft  Companies  of  the  165th 
Regiment,  The  ground  elements  consisted  of  the  2-6  battalion  and  C19  and 
C25  sapper  ooiqpanies  of  the  165th  Regiment, 

The  automatic  weapon  and  main  gun  fire  of  2nd  Squadron  preempted  the 
sapper  probe  but  the  NVA  were  able  to  launch  a  massive  artillery  attack. 

An  estimated  100  rounds  of  60mm,  82nsn,  and  120m  mortars  and  107mm  and  122nn 
rockets  hit  the  base  between  0002  and  0015  Hours  on  9  April,  An  additional 
50  mixed  rounds  of  rockets  and  mortars  were  intermittently  inspecting  both 
inside  and  outside  the  base  from  0802-1120  hours,  as  the  eneny  force  with¬ 
drew  to  the  north* 

The  sweep  of  the  area  around  Hill  95  revealed  a  sophisticated  use  of 
tactics  and  terrain.  The  CP  and  ,51  caliber  positions  were  located  in  the 
Rome  Plow  out  to  the  north-northwest  of  the  FSBj  commo  wire  led  from  the 
forward  mortar  positions  to  the  CP  indicating  close  command  coordination  of 
the  entire  operation.  Additional  ,51  ealiber  positions  were  located  near 
the  helicopter  landing  pad  designed  to  shoot  down  medevac  helicopters.  This 
was  the  apparent  funotion  of  the  Cl8  Anti-Aircraft  Company.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  50th  Rear  Service  Group  indicated  that  stops  had  boon  takon  to 
evacuate  the  dead  and  the  wounded  as  well  (sketch  2), 
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-II,  Enemy  ^nti-vehicul  -r  Mine  Warfare  Experiences  Three  significant  dev¬ 
elopments  characterized  enery  mining  activities  from  November  1969  to  April 
19?0,  First,  enemy  mining  :f  key  LOC's  paralleled  their  use  by  11th  aCR 
armored  units,  Extensive  mining  of  WL  13  from  «n  I>oc  to  L>oc  Ninh  occured 
after  4  November  when  11th  Cavalry  units  rnoved  into  the  area  in  an  operation 
designed  to  open  the  road  north  of  Loc  Ninh,  Extensive  mining  of  EL  14A 
occured  from  Eovamber  to  Car.uary  when  a  task  force  of  tho  11th  ACR  moved  to 
secure  the  Bo  Due  area  from  7th  Division  encroachment.  Small  local  force 
or  main  force  engineering  units  will  place  the  mines  on  the  road  during  night 
hours. 

The  NVA  utilized  mines  to  assist  his  other  tactics.  Re  constantly  placed 
nines  in  front  of  his  ambushes  which  were  responsible  for  increased  friendly 
casualties  in  such  encounters.  Recent  finds  in  Binh  Long  Province  display 
a  third  trend,  the  NVA  are  attempting  to  reduce  the  number  of  mines  detected 
by  encasing  his  mines  in  layers  of  plastic  which  may  pose  a  major  problem 
for  armor  units  if  extensive  use  of  this  begins  and  expands. 

In  Ear  Rone  C,  NVA  units  moved  the  mines  from  Cambodia  during  the  hours 
of  darkness.  His  primary  target  was  the  Regiment's  line  of  communication— 
highway  246,  Other  mining  incidents  occured  on  Rome  Plow  cuts  and  old  tank 
busts, 

Raps  5*6,  and  7  indicate  the  high  mine  density  areas  of  Binh  Long,  War 
‘-one  C,  and  Phuoc  Long  respectively.  Charts  2,3»  and  4  indicate  the  mining 
trend  and  percentage  of  success  of  mine  sweep  operations. 
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llth  ARMORED  CAVALRY  RBCIMENT  MINING  EXPERIENCE  (JUN  69  to  MAY  ?0). 
PERCENTAGE  HIT  FOUND  "ON  ROAD"  EXPERIENCE 
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Civic  Action  ana  Psychological  Operations 

I’th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 


1 ,  Introduction. 

Fro*  7  DeceAer  1969  to  7  June  19/0,  the  11th  Arnurcd  <'  v •  ra¬ 
iment  conducted  extensive  Civic  Action  and  PSYOPs  activities  separated 
primarily  into  three  phases.  Pacification  of  Binh  Long  Province,  oper¬ 
ations  in  War  Zone  C,  and  the  Cambodian  Offensive. 

2.  Facification  of  Binh  Long  Province. 

a.  The  Regiment  was  responsible  for  ncnitorinp  and  assisting  in 
the  GVN  Pacification  Program  in  Binh  Long  Province  until  13  February 
1970  when  the  Regiment's  combat  forces  moved  into  War  Zone  C.  Unof¬ 
ficially  the  Regiment  continued  to  assist  the  pacification  effort  in 
Binh  Long  Province.  Binh  Long  Province  encompasses  2,520  square  kilo¬ 
meters  and  is  divided  into  three  districts,  Loc  Ninh,  An  Loc  and  Chon 
Thanh.  Binh  Long's  population  currently  stands  at  66,166  with  approxi¬ 
mately  one  fifth  of  these  being  Kbnkhmer  speaking  Stieng  Nbntaprvards* 
Another  fifteen  pec  cent  of  the  population  are  Caufcodian,  Cham,  Chinese, 
and  a  few  Ta  Mung  Montagnards  with  the  rest  of  the  population  being  Viet¬ 
namese.  These  people  live  in  104  different  hamlets  which  are  separated 
primarily  into  ethnic  Vietnamese  and  Hbntgnard  hamlets.  The  11th  ACR 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  pacification  effort  on  6  June  1969.  At 
that  time,  with  a  total  population  of  67,140,  Binh  Long  Province  had 
over  20,000  people  living  in  hamlets  with  a  security  status  of  D  or  E, 

By  the  end  of  Novenbar  the  entire  population  was  living  in  hamlets  with 
a  security  status  of  C  or  better.  The  charge  of  the  population  status 
is  shown  in  chart  A. 
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In  December  1969,  the  method  of  determining  the  HES  rating  (Hamlet  Evalu¬ 
ation  System)  was  changed  to  include  a  develorenent  rating  as  well  as  a 
security  rating.  These  two  ratings  are  derived  from  a  point  system  and 
averaged  to  get  an  overal’  hamlet  rating.  Resultantly,  hamlets  which  in 
the  past  had  primarily  emphasized  security  showed  a  drop  in  the  Decenber 
and  January  >£ S  ratings.  By  the  end  of  February,  however,  an  upward  trend 
was  evident  as  is  shown  on  chart  B. 

BIMH  LONG  HAMLET  SECURITY  RATINGS 
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lb  assist  in  the  pacification  of  Binh  Long  Province  all  available  Reg¬ 
imental  resources  were  utilized  with  the  primary  effort  being  in  the 
areas  of  Civic  Action  and  PSYOPa.  The  Civic  Action  projects  consisted 
of  MSDCAPs/ICAPs  (Medical  Civic  Action  Projects/Integrated  Civic  Action 
Projects)  and  various  construction  and  construction  assistance  projects 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Regimental  Headquarters,  Squadrons,  and  the 
919th  Engineer  Company.  Prom  7  Deceiver  1969  till  30  March  1970  the 
Regiment  conducted  193  MEDCAPs/ICAPs  and  treated  12,672  Vietnamese  and 
vntagnsrd  civilians  in  Binh  Long  Province.  These  figures  are  shown  on 
chart  C. 


NUMBER  OF  ICAPS  CONDUCTED  AND 
PATIENTS  TREATED  IN  BINH  LONG  PROVINCE 
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On  30  March  1970,  the  Regimental  MEDCAP  in  Binh  Long  Province  was  halted 
at  the  request  of  the  An  Loc  District  Senior  Advisors,  in  order  to  prod 
the  Province  officials  into  correcting  an  in-house  medical  sunply  problem 
and  initiating  more  GVN  participation  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
the  MEDCAPs.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  919th  Engineer  Company  the  entire 
network  of  roads  in  An  Loc  District  have  been  repaired  and  all  the  bridges 
and  culverts  in  the  district  have  been  repaired  and  rebuilt.  Other  con¬ 
struction  projects  include  the  provision  of  lunber  to  many  of  the  small 
Rontagnard  hamlets  to  rebuild  their  homes  through  the  self-help  program. 
The  raufcer  of  10  hour  man-days  expended  on  the  pacification  effort  in  Binh 
Long  Province  from  7  Decenber  1969  to  7  June  1970,  are  shown  on  chart  D. 
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NU1BER  OF  MAN  DAYS  EXPENDED  ON  OTHER  CIVIC  ACTION 
.  ,  .  .NUMBER  CF  MANDATS  EXPENDED  ON  MEDCAPS 


The  amount  of  commodities  and  natsrials  dispensed  during  the  reported 
period  are  as  follows}  cement,  550  Ibe;  sheets  of  tin,  75;  ltufcer, 
3,000  bd  fti  food,  8501bs;  health  items,  150  lbs;  clothing,  200  lbs: 
other  (sand),  UOOO  lbs. 
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b.  PSYOPs  activities  in  Binh  Long  Province  have  been  primarily  of 
the  Voluntary  Infcrmat,  GVN  Enhancement,  or  Chieu  Hoi  themes.  Great 
emphasis  was  placed  cr.  the  reporting  of  mine  locations  due  to  the  nurrber 
of  mining  incidents  experienced  on  QL  13  between  An  Loc  and  Loc  Ninh. 
Results  have  been  excellent,  with  numerous  civilians  reporting  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  weapons  and  mines.  As  a  partial  result  of  this  PSYOP  effort  and 
response  the  mining  incidents  decreased  measurably  and  one  mettber  of  the 
QL  13  VC  mine  team  rallied.  The  total  runber  of  Hoi  Chanhs  for  Binh  Long 
Province  during  this  period  are  shown  in  chart  E. 


HOI  CHANHS  IN  BINH  LONG  PROVINCE 
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Tht  Regiment  assisted  the  Binh  Long  Province  officials,  with  civic 
action  on  numerous  occasions.  In  the  early  weeks  of  Deeeaber  69,  work 
*es  completed  on  the  day- room  facility  at  the  Province  hospital  in  An 
U>c.  The  Regiment  had  assisted  by  providing  monetary  assist" nee,  in 
the  form  of  45,233  $VN  to  buy  supplies  for  this  jroject,  Along  with 
this  the  Third  Squadron,  11th  Cavalry  conducted  joint  ICAPs  in  the  An 
Loc  District,  This  program  produced  five  (5)  well  trained  RF/PP 
nedlee,  who  returned  to  their  units  to  train  other  pereotmel,  Prior 
to  the  Tst  holidays,  provincial  officials  requested  eeeletanee,  to  give 
the  children  of  the  province  a  happy  Tat,  The  Bleekhoree  responded  by 
giving  the  dependants  at  the  9th  ARVK,  stationed  in  An  Loc,  a  party, 
handing  cut  bags  of  cookies  and  assorted  cawfr  to  each  dependent  child. 
Additionally  tht  S-5  representative  fron  the  CIDQ  assisted  at  B633 
Special  Forces  oonpoune<>  requested  commodities,  however  the  Regiment 
could  only  provide  6,<XX#VM  to  buy  small  gifts  for  the  children  of  the 
CIDQ,  at  Tonis  Chan,  and  Ninh  Thanh  Special  Forces  camps.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  tha  Southwest  Monsoon  season  the  Province  Chief  of  Binh  Long 
Province  requested  assistance  in  the  form  of  materials.  The  lith  ACR 
responded  by  providing  used  tank  tracks  to  be  utilised  for  sidewalks 
in  the  schools  and  playgrounds,  and  33  gal  drums  to  restore  old  forti¬ 
fications  and  build  new  ones.  . 
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3.  War  Zone  C.  On  i FT  February  1970,  the  Regiment  initiated  Operation 
Fresh  Start,  a  combined  Rome  Plow  and  armor  operation  deMpned  to  inter¬ 
dict  enemy  supply  routes  and  clear  the  enemy  forces  from  War  Zone  C, 

Beiny  completely  devoid  of  civilian  popilace,  the  Repiment  conducted 
only  PSYOP  missions  in  War  Zone  C,  The  PSYOPs  efforts  included  ' ’2  aerial 
broadcast  operations  and  3U  million  leaflets  disseminated  apainst,  the  9th 
VC  Division,  the  165th  and  11,1st  Regiments  of  the  7th  NVA  and  101st  separat 

Repiment  and  the  50th  Rear  Service  Croup,  It  must  ba  realized  that  this 

particular  enemy  is  a  hard  core  member  of  the  HVA,  who  refuses  to  sur¬ 
render  even  in  the  face  of  defeat.  To  Induce  this  soldier  to  rally  to 

the  OVN  is  difficult.  These  soldiers  were  attacked  initially  by  the  use 
of  Chieu  Hoi  themes,  and  later  by  the  divisive  theme.  The  latter  proved 
effective  in  producing  one  (l)  rallier  from  the  10l3t  Repiment,  a  unit 
which  suffered  from  both  food  and  personnel  shortages. 

L .  Cambodian  Offensive.  On  t  May  the  Cambodian  Offensive  jumped  off  with 
the  full  use  of  PSYOPs  at  every  possible  opportunity.  Initially,  the  Regi¬ 
ment  made  an  armored  thrust  into  the  infamous  FISH  HOOK  area  of  Cambodia, 
This  area  was  considered  to  have  no  friendly  populace  within  it  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Regiment's  activities  were  restricted  to  PSYOPs  directed  against 
the  NVA  and  COSVN.  Themes  used  were  primarily  of  the  Chiew  Hoi  nature 
and  informing  the  enemy  that  his  sanctuaries  were  no  longer  sacred  and  his 
cause  was  lost.  This  produced  3  ralliers  and  3  surrenderees  within  the 
first  two  days.  After  interrogation  of  the  ralliers  and  the  surrenderees 
it  was  discovered  that  the  HVA  in  Cambodia  were  suffering  from  lack  of  food 
medicine,  and  supplies*  Subsequently  the  PSYOP  messages  were  changed  to 
exploit  this  weakness  and  resulted  in  3  more  ralliers  and  8  surrenderees 
for  the  Regiment.  Oh  L  May  the  Regiment  was  ordered  to  move  north  to 
Snudl  and  block  the  main  road  junction  of  Rta  7  and  13.  This  novanent  and 
subsequent  action  placed  the  Regiment  in  contact  for  the  first  time  with 
the  friendly  citizens  of  Cambodia.  As  a  result  the  additional  functions 
of  medical  aid  and  population  control  were  assumed  by  the  Regiment. 

Assigned  to  assist  was  a  team  from  the  2d  Civil  Affairs  Company  of  II 
Field  Force  Vietnam.  Oh  b-7  May,  ths  11th  ACR  ran  speaker  missions  In 
the  vicinity  of  Snuol  urging  the  people  to  return  to  their  villages  and 
directing  those  with  Injuries  to  report  to  the  MSCAF  tews  for  treatment. 
Tn  all,  over  250  people  were  treated  in  the  Snuol  area  alone  «td  a  total 
of  700  civilians  have  been  provided  medical  assistance  since  the  Regiment 
moved  to  Cambodia.  Tha  Regiment  has  also  been  Involved  in  the  evacuation 
of  refugees  from  Cambodia.  Ovsr  100  ethnic  Vietnamese  contacted  the  Re¬ 
giment  and  request ad  assistance  in  returning  to  Vietnam.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  providing  aircraft  to  move  those  people  and  their  possessions 
to  tha  refugee  cantor  at  An  loo,  Blnh  Long  Province.  The  Regiment  also 
a  scared  the  main  highway  from  Snuol  to  Vietnam  allowing  another  2000  re¬ 
fuge*  to  travel  to  Vietnam.  The  Regiment,  has  continued  assisting  these 
and  other  refugees  by  distributing  all  captured  rice  and  other  foodstuffs 
to  the  various  refuges  canters  in  Binh  Long  Province. 
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Ui’UiATK'Ri.'d.  :>UNJdARY 
Dec  -  June  'TO 

1.  Operations  in  birr.  ^:r.^-:'huoc  Lon/’,  iTovince:  Dec  69  to  Feb  70  (May  I) 

December  19t>9  four.c  .r.e  squadrons  of  the  Regiment  operating  in  Binh  Long 
Province,  with  i/ll  lcca*.ea  in  the  Loc  Ninh  area,  2/ll  along  the  Bu  Dop  Hoad 
(14A)  northwest  of  Loc  !L.nh,  and  3/ll  at  FbB  Jan  on  the  Tay  Ninh-Binh  Long 
border.  Besides  providing  area  security,  the  Regiment  had  the  mission  of 
relieving  enemy  pressure  cn  Allied  forces  in  the  Bu  Dop  area  and  of  inter¬ 
dicting  enemy  lines  of  communication  from  Cambodia  into  Binh  long  and  Phuoc 
Long  Provinces.  One  of  the  enemy’s  primary  infiltration  routes  into  the  area 
is  a  maze  of  trails  known  as  the  "berges  Jungle  Highway"  which  crosses  the 
border  southwest  of  Bu  Dop  and  moves  south  to  the  bong  Be  River  Corridor. 

The  key  to  interdicting  this  system  is  control  of  Route  14 A  which  runs  from 
the  road's  junction  with  wL  13,  north  of  Loc  Ninh,  in  a  northeasterly  di¬ 
rection  to  Bu  Dop  and  cuts  across  the  "Serges  Jungle  Highway".  QL  14A  has 
always  been  fiercely  defended  by  the  enemy  and  had  not  been  open  for  more 
than  two  years.  Securing  this  route  would  not  only  curtail  the  flow  of 
men  and  material  but  also  would  provide  a  corridor  for  Allied  rapid  rein¬ 
forcement  of  Bu  Dop.  The  road  had  been  mined  heavily  over  the  past  two 
years.  Another  major  problem  in  clearing  this  route  was  dense  jungle  that 
closely  flanked  the  road,  providing  the  enemy  with  unlimited  ambush  sites. 
This  situation  was  further  complicated  by  soft  ground  off  both  shoulders 
sf  the  road  in  many  areas  which  channelized  traffic  and  facilitated  ambush. 

After  a  previous  attempt  to  clear  14A  resulted  in  the  loss  of  eight  armored 
vehicles  to  mines  on  the  operation's  first  day,  the  CG,  1st  Cav  Div  (AM) 
decided  that  future  attempts  would  be  conducted  with  land  clearing  operation 
along  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  984th  Land  Clearing  Company (LCC)  was 
placed  in  direct  support  of  the  Regiment . 

The  operation  to  clear  along  Route  14A  called  "Long  Reach  II"  commenced  on 
3  December  1969*  The  2/11  had  the  primary  mission  of  securing  the  Rome 
Blows  and  conducting  U1F  operations  in  ths  area.  Engineer  elements  rein¬ 
forced  with  ACAV's  led  the  column,  clearing  mines  and  obstacles  encountered. 
Operating  on  either  flank  of  ths  road,  the  [toms  Flows  were  secured  by  ACAV's 
as  they  chewed  out  200  meters  of  jungle  from  each  aide  of  the  road.  In 
addition  to  ths  ACAV's,  an  infantry  company,  0PC0N  to  ths  2/11  from  the  1st 
Cav  Div  (*K),  provided  close-in  security  for  ths  Plows.  Flams  throwers 
followed  the  rlowe,  burning  the  debris.  A  platoon  from  the  919th  Engr  Co. 
moved  vita  the  sweep  teams  repairing  bridges  end  culverts  along  ths  road 
to  allow  i*. ssage  of  armored  vehicles  and  Flows. 

tmanwhile  the  other  elements  of  the  squad-on  mounted  daily  recon-irv-fcrce 
operations  to  interdict  enemy  supply  activities  along  the  "barges  Jungle 
Highway",  enemy  resistance  to  2d  Squadron  operations  was  light.  Although 
ths  route  itself  was  heavily  mined,  direct  enaay  contact  was  "are,  and  De¬ 
cember  passed  without  a  significant  incident  of  tnesy  initiated  activity. 
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While  ->d  Squadron  chopped  Its  way  to  Bu  Uop.  Id  Squadron  continued  its  mis¬ 
sion  of  conducting  RIF  operations  along  the  eastern  end  of  War  -one  t  an 
securing  the  southern  portion  of  the  Regimental  AO.  As  part  of  this  latter 
mission!  3d  Squadron  was  tasked  to  clear  Highway  QL  H  daliy  with  a  mine 
sweep  between  Chon  Thanh  and  Quan  hoi,  escorting  a  oaily 

north  to  Quan  Loi  in  the  morning,  returning  it  south  in  the  afternoon.  In 
addition  3d  Squadron  was  responsible  for  night  security  o  Y 

fire  bases  along  Route  13.  These  additional  duties  required  he  daily 
committment  of  one  troop,  and  materially  affected  the  capacities  of  the 
squadron  for  other  operations.  Although  the  3d  Squadron  conducted  daily 
recon- in- force  operations  there  was  no  significant  contact  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Long  Reach  II. 


1st  Squadron  was  established  in  the  Loc  Ninh  area  in  position  to  reinforce 
2d  Squadron  to  the  northeast  or  3d  Squadron  to  the  southwest*  The  1st 
Squadron  conducted  reconnaissance-in-force  operations  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Loc  Ninh  interdicting  enemy  trail  network  and  protecting  the  rear  of  the 
2d  Squadron.  The  1st  Squadron  also  suffered  from  fragmentation  of  assets. 

At  one  period  during  December  and  January  two  troops  of  the  setuadron  -were 
OrCON  to  the  3d  Bde,  1st  Cav  Jiv  (AM),  leaving  one  troop  and  tank  company 
for  operations  in  northern  Binh  Long. 

The  first  significant  contact  of  the  period  occurred  on  15  December  when 
Task  Force  Bradin  (consisting  of  B  l/ll  and  F  2/ll  -  OPCON  to  the  3d  Bde, 

1st  Cav  Div  (AFi))  killed  65  and  captured  2  of  the  enemy  in  a  meeting  3 
kilometers  southeast  of  Bo  Due,  Intelligence  confirmed  this  action  had 
pre-empted  a  battalion  size  assault  by  the  141st  NVA  Regiment  in  the  Bo 
Duc/Bu  bop  area. 

Cn  the  morning  of  27  December  an  Air  Cavalry  Troop  LOH  was  fired  on  near  the 
Cambodian  border  10  kilometers  north  of  Loc  Ninh,  The  gunship  accompanying 
the  LOH  discovered  what  later  proved  to  be  a  major  NVA  Base  Camp  south  of  the 
Cambodian  border  in  what  the  eneny  must  have  believed  to  be  a  "safe  area", 
within  minutes  ARA,  TAC  AIR,  and  gunships  ware  rolling  in  on  the  target. 
hs  the  battle  progressed,  more  eras  By  were  sighted  in  several  groups,  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  about  3  kilometers  square.  The  let  Squadron  reacted  with  its 
whole  force  -  one  cavclry  troop,  tank  company,  and  an  RF  company.  While 
busting  heavy  jungle  moving  toward  the  area,  the  cavalry  and  the  RF  were 
briefed  on  the  mission.  B  Troop  secured  two  tubes  of  155mm  howitzers  from 
the  squadron's  organic  Howitzer  Battery  and  moved  north  to  support  the  ac¬ 
tion,  While  1st  Squadron  was  moving  in  from  the  south,  air  elements  con¬ 
tinued  to  pound  the  enemy.  By  early  afternoon  the  squadron  had  reached  the 
scene  and  destroyed  the  one  ay  base  camp.  The  rapid  and  effective  response 
of  both  the  air  Cavalry  Troop  and  1st  Squadron  resulted  in  over  76  NVA  K1A 
while  friendly  losses  were  2  K1A  and  5  wounded. 

2d  Squadron's  (tome  How  operationa  continued  through  early  January  with 
little  resistance.  By  mid  January,  however,  the  enemy  reacted  to  the  in¬ 
terdiction  of  hie  logistical  network,  (hi  the  morning  of  20  January,  the 
2d  Squadron's  CP,  at  Fire  Support  Base  Ruth,  southwest  of  Bo  Due,  was  the 
target  of  over  100  rounds  of  enasy  mortar  fire.  While  attempting  to  locate 
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the  ortar  position,  a  LOH  from  the  Air  Cavalry  Troop  was  oho’  hown  in  an 
area  5  kilometers  west  southwest  of  Bo  Due.  as  T;.C  All!,  artillery,  All' , 
and  gunships  pounded  the  target,  2d  bquadron  repositioned  force:  and  Launched 
an  attack  destroying  the  enemy  position.  Troop  dispositions  and  weanons  err- 
plcyed  indicated  the  enemy  had  set  up  to  ambush  an  airmobile  force  and  h-  d 
not  expected  the  ground  assault  of  the  2d  bcuadron. 

The  following  day,  two  troops  of  1st  Bcuadron  attacked  an  attempted  ambush 
prepared  by  two  reinforced  com.panies  of  the  14lst  NVA  Regiment  north  of  the 
junction  of  QL  13  and  1 4a,  near  Loc  Ninh.  1st  Squadron  had  two  nanuever 
elements  under  its  operational  control  and  nc  organic  reinforcing  capabili¬ 
ty.  Two  troops  from  the  2d  Squadron  were  ordered  from  the  Bu  Dop  area  to 
reinforce  the  1st  Squadron,  and  tank  company  and  a  cavalry  troop  from  3d 
oqu&dron  started  moving  north  from  near  An  Loc.  By  late  afternoon  the  m- 
eny  fled  to  the  north  leaving  41  dead  and  a  quantity  of  equipment  behind. 

as  January  ended  the  Regiment  scaled  down  operations  in  Binh  long  and  began 
to  move  into  War  Zone  C.  On  29  January,  1st  Squadron  moved  to  western  Tay 
Ninh  Province  under  operational  control  of  1st  Bde,  1st  Cav  Div  (AT.).  En- 
route  the  1st  Squadron  was  joined  by  k  Company,  3/ll»  which  replaced  D  Com¬ 
pany  which  had  been  OPCON  the  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  since  early 
January,  With  1st  Squadron  departing,  2d  Squadron  moved  to  Loc  Ninh  to 
continue  recon-in-force  operations  in  central  and  northern  Binh  Long  Pro¬ 
vince.  3d  Squadron  continued  operations  around  FSB  Jan  with  periodic  re¬ 
connaissance  operations  into  eastern  War  Zone  C. 

2.  Operations  in  War  Zone  C;  February  to  April  1970  (Map  II). 

Operation  "Fresh  Start"  marked  the  beginning  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
period.  The  objective  was  interdiction  of  eneny  north-south  supply  routes 
through  War  Zone  C,  The  concept  called  for  clearing  Route  246,  which  runs 
east  and  west  across  the  Zone  and  blocking  a  series  of  north-south  trails 
that  run  from  the  Fishook  area  of  Cambodia  to  the  Saigon  River  Corridor. 

Fart  of  this  network  is  known  as  the  Mustang  Trail,  Two  Land  Clearing  Com¬ 
panies  were  used,  let  Squadron,  working  in  the  central  portion  of  \’ar  "one 
C  with  the  SO  let  LCC,  moved  from  west  to  east.  2d  Squadron  with  the  cW*th 
LCC  started  cutting  at  the  edge  of  the  An  Loc  rubber  and  moved  east  along 
Highway  246  to  link  up  with  let  Scuadron.  The  let  Snuadron,  operating 
ui CON  the  let  Bde,  1st  Cav  Div  (AM)  since  the  end  of  January,  returned  to 
itfagimntal  control  on  IB  February,  After  initial  cut.*  east  along  Route 
246,  let  Squadron  turned  aouth  and  cut  along  the  trace  of  the  "Mustang 
Trail".  2d  Squadron  moved  from  Loc  Ninh  on  15  February  and  etarted  cutting 
west  along  246  toward  1st  Squadron.  Meanwhile  3d  Souadron  replaced  2d 
Squadron  in  Loc  Ninh  and  was  OPCON  ths  3d  Bds,  1st  Cav  Div  (AM).  With  the 
beginning  of  Operation  Freeh  Start  the  Regiment  turned  over  responsibility 
for  pacification  progress  and  support  in  Binh  Long  Province  to  the  1st  Crv 
Div  and  the  9th  aRVN  Regiment.  While  the  Home  Flows  out  along  their 
assigned  routes,  remaining  troops  of  lat  and  2d  Squadrons  conducted  detniliJ 
reconnaissance  in  force  operations.  There  were  no  large  contacts  during 
February;  however,  a  large  number  of  email  actions  cost  the  enemy 
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ICO  KlA.  During  latt  February  the  Regiment  expanded  hone  \  low  operations 
to  i^low  out  extensive  bunker  complexes  'and  trail  networks  along  both  Houle 
246  and  the  "Mustang  Trail".  Tactical  cuts  were  made  from  the  main  cuts 
along  the  heavily  usee  trails  and  through  base  camps.  In  conjunction  with 
tactical  cuts,  the  Regiment  began  to  set  up  e  tensive  automatic  ambush  sys¬ 
tems  along  the  enemy'  trail  network.  These  ambush  devices  were  particularly 
effective  and  accounted  for  over  100  KIA  in  slightly  more  than  a  month. 

In  early  larch  the  enemy  moved  into  the  Loc  Ninh  area  of  Binh  Long  Province. 
On  2  larch,  L  Troop,  3d  Squadron  engaged  an  estimated  NVA  company  in  a  sharp 
contact  6  kilometers  west  of  Loc  Ninh. (See  Map  l)  The  enerry  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  an  anbush  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  3d  Squadron  troopers 
forced  them  into  a  fight.  L  Troop* s  losses  were  light,  and  the  enemy  fled 
to  the  north  leaving  26  KIA  behind.  In  a  second  battle  in  the  same  area  on 
10  March,  L  Troop  killed  4?  of  the  enemy  and  took  6  NVA  prisoners.  The  unit 
was  identified  as  the  K-7  Battalion,  209th  Regiment  of  the  ?th  NVA  Division. 
FCW* s  taken  in  the  action  revealed  that  their  unit  had  moved  to  Binh  Long 
rrovince  with  the  mission  of  conducting  ambush  operations  against  units  of 
the  Regiment  around  Loc  Ninh. 

On  15  March  3d  Squadron  moved  to  Lai  Khe,  came  under  "tactical  direction" 
of  the  5th  ARVN  Division,  and  operated  in  that  area  until  late  April.  1st 
and  2d  Squadrons  continued  to  interdict  the  enemy* s  lines  of  supply  in  War 
Zone  C.  Contacts  with  small  eneny  forces-usually  rear  service  group  troops- 
were  frequent.  The  number  of  kills  from  automatic  asbushss  rose  sharply  as 
the  eneny  continued  to  try  to  supply  his  units  to  the  south. 

in  late  March,  1st  Squadron  was  pulled  from  the  Regiment  and  ordered  to 
lay  Ninh  under  0PC0N  the  1st  Bde.  This  left  the  Regiment  with  one  acuadron 
in  War  Zone  C.  At  the  time  of  departure,  1st  Squadron  had  been  in  almost 
daily  contact  with  the  95C  Regiment,  9th  VC  Division.  Intelligence  indi¬ 
cated  the  NVA  had  been  attempting  to  set  up  routes  through  the  cavalry 
screen.  Since  no  major  adjustment  wee  initially  made  in  the  sice  of  the 
Regimental  AO,  2d  Squadron  was  left  with  the  task  of  trying  to  secure  the 
entire  area  with  limited  resources.  On  4  April,  2d  Squadron  completed  the 
Rome  Flow  operations. 

On  9  A.ril  the  enesy  launched  a  massive  mortar  and  rocket  attack  on  Pert  Pi- 
fiance  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  neutralise  the  2d  Squadron  CP 
and  re-opan  vital  routes  of  supply.  In  an  addition  to  a  heavy  volume  of 
•51  cal.  and  RBG  fire,  more  than  90  mortar  rounds  impacted  in  or  near  the 
embattled  position  during  the  10  minute  attack.  Fortunately  the  position 
had  been  well  prepared.  Vehicles  and  equipment  were  dug  in,  aaeo  and  F0L 
stored  in  revetments  with  overhead  protection  and  troops  had  covered  posi¬ 
tions.  in  addition,  medical  ttaae  and  damage  control  parties  had  been 
organised  before  tne  attack  to  speed  location  and  evacuation  of  wounded  and 
to  control  fires,  as  a  result  of  these  preparations  the  squadron  suffered 
only  2  KlA's,  16  VilA's  (mostly  minor)  and  light  material  daumge. 

Although  2d  bquadron  continued  to  operate  in  eastern  Tay  Ninh  Province 
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until  Lhfc  ferui  of  A;.”.],  tut  A  I ni  >n  Fort  jefianic  w,-s  the  ldrt  ;>iprn  fi 
cant  action  of  tlie  jcrivd. 

On  23  April,  3d  Squadron  was  released  from  "tactical  direction"  of  the 
5th  ARVN  Division  and  placed  CPCON  to  the  2d  Bde,  1st  Cav  Div  (AM)  for 
a  brief  period.  By  the  end  of  the  month  however,  all  three  squadrons 
were  again  under  Regimental  control  in  preparation  for  the  move  into 
Cambodia. 

3.  Operations  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia:  May  to  June  19?0  (Lap  III). 


On  27  April  the  hegiment  was  ordered  to  prepare  plans  for  a  possible 
attack  into  Cambodia.  The  concept  of  operation  called  for  a  limited  thrust 
into  the  "Fishook"  area  in  conjunction  with  an  ARVN  airmobile  operation. 

The  mission  of  the  Regiment  was  to  move  north,  link  up  with  ARVN  forces  and 
conduct  search  operations  south  to  the  Vietnamese  border.  The  target  area 
had  long  been  considered  the  heart  of  the  eneny's  logistic  network  for  con¬ 
duct  of  operations  in  III  Corps.  Whereas  previous  operations  were  directed 
against  the  eneny's  supply  lines,  this  operation  was  directed  against  the 
source  of  his  supplies.  By  30  April  all  three  squadrons  were  under  Regi¬ 
mental  control;  two  were  to  be  used  during  the  initial  attack.  1st  Souad- 
ren  was  held  in  War  Zone  C  to  secure  lines  of  supply  and  to  continue  opera- 
against  the  enemy  in  the  area. 

Cr.  lxMay,  following  a  massive  B-52  preparation,  2d  and  3d  ;  cuadrons  attacked 
north.  2A  Squadron,  leading  the  attack,  headed  for  the  border.  Near  the 
border  a  delaying  force  fired  several  RPC's  at  the  attacking  column.  Air 
ar.c  artillery  were  brought  to  bear  and  the  Regiment  crossed  into  Cambodia 
at  1026  hours,  2d  Squadron  was  engaged  by  an  estimated  reinforced  NVA  com¬ 
pany  about  1000  meters  north  of  the  border,  3d  Squadron  deployed  to  the 
east  and  both  squadrons  continued  the  attack.  The  attack  continued  in  the 
afternoon  with  2d  Squadron  leading  once  more.  Late  In  the  afternoon  2d 
Squadron  engaged  an  estimated  eneqy  battalion  in  a  bunker  complex  south  of 
the  link  up  point  with  the  ARVN  Airborne  Brigade.  The  hour  long  battle  cost 
the  ccuadron  2  US  KlA'a  while  the  eneoy  left  52  dead  in  the  contact  area. 

On  2  ray,  2d  Squadron  linked  up  with  elements  of  the  3d  AKVN  Airborne  Bri¬ 
gade  and  began  conducting  search  operations  in  the  area.  Late  afternoon 
3  Hay,  the  Regiment  was  ordered  to  pass  through  the  AKVN  forces  on  4  hny, 
continue  to  attack  north,  link  up  with  two  US  battalions,  1/12  InC  end 
2/5  Inf*  along  Highway  7  in  the  Flat  Iron  area  and  continue  the  attack  to 
secure  -nuol.  The  mission  was  to  be  accomplished  with  48  hours.  The  Re¬ 
giment  attacked  north  against  light  entity  resistance,  bridged  three  un- 
fordable  streams,  and  arrivsd  on  tha  outskirts  of  Snuol  on  5  May.  Tha  city 
Itsslf  was  ringed  with  a  large  NVA  force  and  numerous  anti-aircraft 
positions.  E  Troop,  ractlvad  heavy  firs  as  2d  Squadron  moved  around  tha 
city  to  tha  east.  H  Company  reinforced,  TAC  AIR  was  brought  In,  and  enemy 
resistance  waa  broken  as  darkness  fall*  Sporadic,  fighting  continued  near 
Snuol  for  several  days,  but  no  significant  contact  was  made. 

On  9  May  1st  Squadron  waa  placed  0PC0N  to  1st  end  subsequently  to  3rd  Bde, 
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1st  (JviV  Liv  (aw),  and  operated  northeast  of  linot.  Later  t>  squadron, 
in  tin.  sure  area,  was  OPCON  1st  ode,  2‘th  Livision  as  division  areas  of 
operation  changed.  From  9-20  Kay,  the  2d  and  3d  S'  uadrons  operated  near 
onuol,  initially  to  the  south  ano  east  ol'  the  city.  :iL  13  from  Lnuol  to 
hoc  J&nh  was  the  general  Line  dividing  squadron  areas,  with  2d  Lcuadron 
operating  northeast  and  3d  Squadron  southwest  of  the  road.  3d  Squadron 
completed  a  search  for  cache  sites  along  the  border  and  shifted  operations 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Snuol.  The  2d  Squadron,  after  interdicting  Route 
131,  withdrew  from  tht  jungle  and  was  tasked  with  convoy  escort  and 
security  of  the  daily  Regimental  logistics  convoy  in  sector  and  periodic 
1st  Cav  Div  convoys  resupplying  brigades  operating  north  and  east  of  Bu 
Dop. 

A  21  hay  realignment  of  boundaries  gave  the  Regiment  responsibility  for  an 
area  near  the  Flat  Iron  with  1/12  Cav  (AH)  OPCON  to  the  Regiment,  On  21 
l-4y,  1st  Squadron  rejoined  the  Regiment,  leaving  D  Company  orCON  to  the 
1st  AKVN  Airborne  Division,  Operating  south  of  Snuol  1st  Scuadron  took 
over  the  entire  area  between  route  7  and  the  Flat  Iron  after  return  of  D 
Company  and  departure  of  1/12  Cav. 

iarly  in  June,  squadron  areas  shifted  again;  1st  Souadron  with  the  60th 
land  Clearing  Company  began  tactical  Rome  Plow  cuts  into  the  northern 
part  of  the  1st  AttVN  Airborne  Division  area,  3d  Squadron  moved  south  to 
Keep  4.  7  open  and  protect  1st  Squadron1  s  north  flank.  At  the  end  of  the 
reporting  period,  eneay  cortacts  and  mining  incidents  were  on  the  increase 
in  the  area  of  the  Rome  Flow  operations  and  along  Highway  7  north  of  that 
area. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  AMBUSH 
(C)  GENERAL  (U) 


II  Field  Force  Vietnam  unit*  have  developed  and  successfully  employed  a  "Mechanical 
Aabush"  concept  which  has  significantly  Increased  the  effectiveness  of  aabuah  opera¬ 
tions.  The  mechanical  aabush  la  a  simple  arrangeaent  of  M18A1  claymore  mines  posi¬ 
tioned  along  a  trail  or  any  likely  area  of  enemy  movement.  The  automatic  or 
mechanical  aabush  aa  It  la  known  In  some  units,  uses  a  standard  H18A1  claymore  mine 
rigged  either  electrically  or  non-electrloally  to  detonate  by  enemy  activation  of  a 
trip  wire.  Increased  coverage  of  known  or  suspected  routes  of  enesy  movement  can 
be  attained  through  use  of  the  concept.  The  mechanical  ambushes  nay  also  be  used 
to  protect  the  rear  and  flanks  of  a  aanned  aabush  position.  Information  In  this 
Combat  Lessons  Bulletin  was  furnished  by  II  FTORCE  V. 


H  (U 


1.  Components i 

a.  H18A1  anti-personnel  nine,  olaynore. 

b.  Electrical  blasting  sap  Nb,  (This  in  an  accessory  of  the  M18A1  claymore, 
conslatlng  of  an  R6  blasting  cap  attached  to  100  feat  of  two  conductor,  rubber 
covered  firing  wire). 

o.  Dry  cell  battery.  (One  Ib.b  U»&/tKZ5  battery  la  oapable  of  detonating 
up  to  nine  olaymoree  connected  in  parallel  provided  the  battwgr  is  fresh.  Fewer 
sines  my  be  fired  with  aaaller  batteries  such  an  the  6w  AA  20Q/T). 

d.  A  "trigger”  to  complete  the  electrical  circuit  when  the  trip  wire  is  keyed. 
(A  spring  type  clothespin  and  the  plastic  handle  from  a  C-ratioo  spoon  sake  a 
suitable  trigger  (See  Figure  l). 
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2,  Setting  up  the  "automatic  claymore", 

dovJ;  “d  ""  ,1,ClrlC  blMU"8  “f  "uh  th'  "-5?  firm* 


(l)  After  determining  that  the  firing  device  and  test  set  are  operating, 
remove  the  shorting  plug  dust  cover  from  the  connetftor  of  the  firing  wire  and  from 
the  end  of  the  test  set.  Plug  the  connector  of  the  firing  wire  into  the  test  set 
Position  the  M-57  firing  device  ball  to  the  FIRE  position.  Insure  that  no  friendly 
"®ar  th«  blasting  cap  as  it  may  detonate.  DETAILED  CIRCUIT  nre-mir: 


(2)  When  the  handle  of  the  firing  device  is  activated,  s  lamp  in  the  window  of 
the  test  set  will  flash  indicating  that  the^ blasting  cap  circuitry  is  satisfactory. 
If  there  is  no  flash jreplaoe  the  blasting  cap  and  retest. 

(3)  Upon  completion  of  the  test,  separata  the  two  conductors  at  approximately 

the  half  way  point  in  the  firing  wire,  50  feet  fros  the  blasting  cap  end  . 
battery  will  later  be  connected  at  this  connection,  * 
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b.  Cut  the  combination  snorting  plug  and  duat  cover  from  the  end  opposite  the 
blasting  cap  and  separate  t’e  two  conductors.  Scrape  the  insulation  fros  the  wises 
and  attach  one  wire  to  eltr.er  side  of  the  trigger  (one  to  each  jaw  of  the  clothespin), 
insuring  a  good  electrical  connection  when  the  jaws  close.  Attach  the  trigger  to  a 
sharpened  stake  and  secure  the  firing  wire  to  the  stake  so  that  accidental  tuge  will 
not  disturb  the  trigger.  Poll  up  the  firing  wire  starting  at  the  blasting  cap  end. 

The  two  wires  at  the  trigger  snould  be  in  contact  or  a  shunt  betwesn  ths  two  should 
be  made  to  protect  the  blasting  cap  from  accidental  detonation.  The  firing  wire  is 
now  ready  to  move  to  the  field. 

c.  Position  the  claymore  in  accordance  with  para  12,  FM  23-23,  paying  particular 
attention  to  aim  and  camouflage. 

d.  Place  the  trip  wire  across  the  trail  at  ankle  height.  The  tied  end  of  the 
trip  wire  should  extend  at  least  five  meters  off  the  trail.  Position  and  set  ths 
trigger  (remove  the  shunt  if  one  was  used).  Place  the  desired  tension  on  ths  trip 
wire. 

e.  Unroll  the  firing  wire,  keeping  it  well  clear  of  the  back  blast  area  of  ths 
claymore.  Position  ths  center  section  of  ths  wire  (where  ths  wire  has  been  sep¬ 
arated)  in  a  position  at  laaat  16  asters  to  tha  rear  or  aids  of  ths  claymore.  Ths 
battery  power  source  will  be  positioned  at  this  location.  THE  POWER  SOURCE  RUST  BE 
LOCATED  WHERE  ACCIDENTAL  FIRING  OF  THE  CLAYMORE  WILL  NOT  ENDANGER  THE  PERSON 
CONNECTING  OR  DISCONNECTING  THE  SOURCE.  Insert  the  electrical  blasting  cap  in  ths 
clayaors.  Secure  the  firing  wire  so  that  accidential  tuge  will  not  dislodge  ths 
clayaore . 

f.  Additional  claymores  may  b«  installed  along  the  firing  wire,  either  in 
series  or  in  parallel,  with  slight  aodificationa  to  the  above.  The  power  source 
and  trigger  must  always  be  connected  In  aeries  to  the  claymores  (Sat  Figure  2), 


CLAYMORES  CONNECTED  IN  SERIES  CLAYMORES  CONNECTED  IN  PARALLEL 


Figure  2 
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g.  Cut  the  one  conductor  *t  the  center  section  which  has  been  separated  and 
attach  the  battery.  THE  CUYMORES  ARE  NOW  ARMED. 

h.  To  retrieve  the  device.  FIRST  REMOVE  THE  FIRING  WIRE  FROM  THE  BATTERY 
TERMINALS,  Remove  the  blasting  cap  from  the  claymore.  Retrieve  the  firing  wire 

and  the  trigger  mechanism.  Protect  the  blasting  cap  with  a  shunt  (See  para  2b  above). 

(C)  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  AMBUSH  (U) 

1.  Selection  of  the  ambush  site; 

a.  Site  the  "mechanical  ambush"  using  the  same  criteria  used  in  the  siting  of 
a  manned  ambush.  The  requirement  for  cover  and  concealment  for  the  ambush  party 
-ay  reduced  since  the  ambush  site  sill  not  be  manned. 

b.  Daily  daylight  reconnaissance  in  the  area  will  provide  specific  intelligence 
cr.  the  movement  of  the  enemy  through  the  area.  The  direction  of  movement,  the 
normal  siee  of  the  party,  the  time  of  the  movement  and  the  method  of  movement  can 
usually  be  determined. 

c.  Artillery  and  mortar  support  should  be  preplanned  to  rapidly  react  to  the 
detonation  of  the  "mechanical  ambush”. 

2,  Emplacement. 

a.  Only  patrol  leaders  who  have  been  well  trained  in  the  construction  of  the 
system  should  be  allowed  to  establish  "mechanical  ambushes".  The  general  safety 
precautions  found  In  FM  23-23  for  the  employment  of  the  MlBAl  claymore  must  be 
observed . 

b.  A  single  ambush  party  may  set  up  several  "aechanlcal  ambushes"  in  the  area. 

The  site  determined  to  be  the  most  lucrative  may  be  aanned/covered  by  the  ambush 
party. 


c.  The  manned  ambush  should  be  positioned  no  closer  than  100  meters,  nor 
further  than  500  meters,  from  the  "mechanioal  ambush".  The  manned  ambush  is 
capable  of  quickly  assessing  the  effects  of  the  "mechanical  ambush",  can  prevent  the 
enemy  from  disarming  the  claymores  and  is  able  to  reinforce  the  "mechanical  ambush" 
with  command  detonated  claymores  and  grenades.  Do  not  fire  small  arms  or  crew 
served  weapons,  they  will  compromise  the  location  of  the  manned  ambush.  Use  addi¬ 
tional  "mechanical  ambushes"  to  protect  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  wnned  ambush 
(See  Figure  3,  page  5). 
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(C)  SUMMARY  (U) 

Employment  of  the  mechanical  anbuah  has  produced  significant  results  in  the  IIFF 
area  of  operations.  Variations  In  employaent  techniques  are  limited  only  by  the 
Imagination  of  the  local  commander.  Safety  is  a  primary  consideration  in  the 
employaent  of  the  mechanical  ambush.  Precautions  previously  discussed  must  be 
strictly  observed. 

-  Incl  GEORGE  L.  MABRY, 

Additional  Trigger  Devices  Major  General,  US  Army 

Chief  of  Staff 
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d.  Qaaouflaaa  should  bo  us«d  to  provont  tho  onaay  froa  datactlng  tho  oochonloal 
oobush.  Light  and  sound  dlselplina  and  ataalth  and  dacaption  auat  ba  otrlctly 
•nf oread  to  dtny  intalllaanca  to  tha  anaay. 


a.  Inaura  that  at  laaat  two  asabars  of  tha  aabush  party  know  praelasly  tha 
locations  of  tha  clayaoraa,  tha  trlggar  aaehanlaas  and  tha  pewsr  aourca. 

f.  Inaura  that  all  alnas  not  datonatad  ara  ratrlrvad  whan  tha  aabuah  la  no 
longar  raqulrad  or  undar  obaarvatlon. 
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DEPitKTFftC  Or  THE  A^NY 
HEADQUARTERS,  11th  ARNOLD  CAVALRY  REOrPfiNT 
AH)  SAN  FRANCISCO  96257 


Regulation 

Number  525-9*  fij-ch  19r/0 


COMBAT  ITERATIONS 

1.  fUHPO&i. :  To  prescribe  Uie  procedures  to  be  followed  to  obtain 
clearance  to  employ  artillery,  armed  helicopters,  and  tactical  air 
strikes.  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  the  term  "artillery" 
includes  mortar,  artillery,  indirect  tank,  riverine  and  naval  gunpire. 

2,  oCOFL:  This  regulation  is  applicable  to  all  organic  units  of  the 
11th  *rnored  Cavalry  Regiment  (ACR),  all  units  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  11th  aCR,  and  artillery  units  located  within  the  11th 
alr  area  of  operation, 

3  •  • 

a.  The  Fire  Support  element  (FSE)  of  the  Regimental  Tactical 
Operations  Center  (TOC)  will  grant  final  clearance  and  post  aircraft 
warning  data  to  the  appropriate  Aircraft  ..arnlng  and  Control  Center 
(ArtCC)  for  the  employment  of  artillery,  armed  helicopters  and  tactical 
air  strikes, 

b.  The  only  exception  to  the  requirement  or  final  clearance  from 
the  FSb,  is  employment  of  any  fire  support  means  during  contact  with 
the  enemy.  Contact  missions  to  include  air  data  vdll  be  pasted  to  the 
Fui,  as  soon  as  possible, 

c.  The  Regimental  FSl  will  exercise  tactical  control  of  all 
artillery  within  the  Regimental  TaQR.  The  Regimental  FSE  will  coordi¬ 
nate  other  means  of  fire  support.  The  Regimental  FSE  will  not  operate 
a  technical  FDC.  The  respective  Squadron  (Battalion)  Commanders  and 
Artillery  battery  Commanders  art  responsible  for  the  complete  double 
check  ol'  all  firing  data  and  fire  commands. 


*  This  regulation  supercedes  11th  ACR  Regulation  40-1  d.>ted  Cct  cf  try4 
su,  plements  II  FFOiiCbV  Regulation  525-9. 
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4.  PROCEDURES  FOR  CLEARANCE  OF  FIRES: 

a.  The  Squadron  (Battalion)  Commander  is  responsible  for  granting  a 
U.S.  clearance  to  fire  within  his  area  of  operation  (AO)  less  a  buffer 
zone  of  1000  meters  inside  his  AO  boundary.  The  Squadron  (Battalion) 
Commander's  designated  representative,  normally  the  Artillery  Liaison 
Officer,  will  send  the  request  for  clearance  to  fire  to  the  FSE  including 
a  stated  clearance  to  fire  for  his  own  AO. 

b.  A  request  for  a  clearance  to  fire  within  the  1000  meter  buffer 
zone  or  across  a  Squadron  (Battalion)  AO  boundary  will  be  coordinated 
with  both  Squadrons  (Battalion)  involved  by  the  FSE. 

c.  A  request  for  a  clearance  to  fire  within  the  1000  meter  buffer 
zone  or  across  a  Regimental  (Brigade)  boundary  will  be  coordinated  by  the 
FSE  with  that  Brigade  direct  support  artillery  battalion. 

d.  A  request  for  a  clearance  to  fire  within  the  1000  meter  zone  or 
across  a  division  boundary  will  be  coordinated  by  the  FSE  with  the 
Division  Artillery  FDC  and  the  Division  FSCC. 

e.  GVN  political  clearance  to  fire  will  be  obtained  by  the  FSE  from 
the  appropriate  District  or  Province  Chief. 

f.  ARVN  military  clearance  to  fire  will  be  obtained  by  the  FSE  from 
the  ARVN  Commander  in  whose  TA0R  the  target  is  located.  This  clearance  is 
normally  obtained  from  the  MACV  advisory  personnel  assigned  to  the  ARVN 
unit . 


g.  Special  Forces  clearance  to  fire  will  be  obtained  by  the  FSE  or 
if  directed  by  the  FSE,  the  Artillery  Liaison  Officer  at  the  Squadron 
(Battalion)  when  a  target  falls  within  the  TA0R  of  a  Special  Forces 
unit.  The  most  rapid  means  of  obtaining  the  clearance  will  be  utilized. 

h.  An  ARP  or  LRRP  clearance  to  fire  is  required  when  they  are  in¬ 
serted  into  the  Regimental  A0  and  when  a  unit  is  firing  within  the  1000 
meter  buffer  zone  around  the  ARP  or  LRRP  A0.  All  information  pertaining 
to  the  ARP  or  LRRP  clearance  to  fire  will  be  transmitted  on  secure  radio 
or  shackled  using  the  appropriate  KAC  code. 

i.  A  log  will  be  maintained  for  all  missions  fired  showing  the 
time,  firing  unit,  target  clearing  agency  and  individual  who  granted 
the  clearance  to  fire.  This  log  will  include  any  coordinated 
"clearance  to  fire"  and  air  data  posted  for  the  fire  mission. 

5.  DOUBLE  CHECK  PROCEDURES t 

At  the  Squadron  (Battalion)  level  a  double  check  on  clearance 
to  fire  will  be  accomplished  by  the  FDO  and  the  Liaison  Officer  having 
plotted  and  checked  the  target  versus  friendly  locations,  no-fire  zones, 
and  buffer  zones  on  separate  maps. 
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b.  At  the  FSE  a  double  check  on  clearance  to  fire  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Duty  Officer  and  the  Operations  NCO  plotting  and 
checking  the  targets  versus  friendly  locations,  no  fire  zones,  and 
buffer  zones. 

c.  Repeat  back  communication  procedures  will  be  used  on  all  trans¬ 
missions  of  data. 

d.  Any  data  that  is  received  or  is  to  be  transmitted  in  encrypted 
form  will  be  checked  by  a  second  operations  specialist. 

c.  alrtCC  PltOOf  jl.J.2  : 


a.  Air  cata  will  net  be  posted  in  clear  text  more  than  15  minutes 
prior  to  firing. 

o.  Air  data  will  be  posted  to  the  FSE. 

c.  The  FSE  will  post  the  air  data  with  the  a;  propriate  AWCC  and 
inform  the  Squadron  (Battalion)  Artillery  Liaison  Officer  when  the  data 
nas  been  posted. 

d.  The  NCS  of  the  Bquaarcr.  (Battalion)  Command  net  will  post  air 
tata  for  his  AO  to  include  the  buffer  zones  inside  and  outside  his  AO 

van y  coordinated  clearance).  This  procedure  is  essential  for  safety  since 
nest  helicopters  have  only  one  FK  radio  and  do  not  have  the  capability 
to  nonitor  the  appropriate  AWCC  net  at  all  times. 

e.  Helicopter  pilots  will  check  into  the  Squadron  (Battalion) 

Conzand  net  prior  to  entering  the  Squadron  AO  and  request  artillery  data 
frez  the  NCS.  The  tielicopter  pilot  will  check  out  of  the  Command  net 
upon  departure  from  the  Squadron  AO.  This  requirement  is  in  addition 

to  Vr.e  present  requirement  to  check  with  the  established  AWCC  stations 
i.e.  ,uan  Loi  Artillery,  fay  Ninh  Artillery,  etc. 

7.  CHECK  FiAE  IUQcEDURES: 

a.  any  person  observing  an  unsafe  situation  or  condition  can  order 
a  checkfire,  all  firing  will  cease  immediately. 

t.  The  checkfire  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  situation  or  con¬ 
dition  has  been  cor. 'acted  and  clearance  to  fire  has  been  reestablished 
by  the  F-a. 

8.  ixUIES  OF  ENGAGEMENT;  The  rules  of  engagement  as  outlined  in  the 
following  ccc -Tents  will  be  strictly  followed: 

a,  11  F.'CHCEV  Regulation  525-9*  27  I*>c  68,  Comb't  Operations. 

c.  lith  ACR  Tactical  SOP,  20  »k>v 
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V.  SPECIAL  CCNSIbERAlIOU:  The  procedures  outlined  in  Headquarters 
II  FFOftCEV  Letter  AVFb-FaC,  26  January  1969,  subject,  imployment  of 
Artillery  lllumi nations  Munitions,  will  be  strictly  followed  ncfore  a 
clearance  to  fire  illumination  munitions  is  granted. 

10.  I  he  O-jUadron  (battalion)  Commanders  are  rcs^«  nsible  l'or  estab- 
-isning  policies  and  o^eratin^  procedures  to  ensure  compliance  with  thi 
reflation  and  the  references  listed  in  partpra;h  11  below. 

11.  ftEFERENCEb: 

a.  11  FFOUCLV  Regulation  525-9,  27  3ec  19^8 

b.  11  FFOitdsV  Regulation  385-2,  2  July  1%7 

c.  11th  *CR  Tactical  SOP,  20  Nov  I96c 
FCa  THl  COkMJtuil: 


/s/  Dennis  V.  Crumley 
DENNIS  V.  CRUMBY 
Major,  Arnor 
Adjutant 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  T;!S  ARMY 
FSADQUARTERS,  11TH  ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT 
APC  San  Francisco  96257 


REGULATION  TO  March  1070 

NUMBER  350-1 

rrn  acr  trng  &  education 

1,  PURPOSE:  The  purpose  of  this  regulation  is  to  prescribe  minimum 
requirements  for  training  in  the  Regiment,  Squadron  commanders  may  add 
to  these  requirements  for  the  development  of  squadron  training  programs 
as  necessary, 

2,  CONCEPT:  In  order  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  proficiency,  as  well 
as  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  personnel  in  key  positions,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  unit  training  to  supplement  the  replacement  training  program. 

The  training  program  for  the  11th  ACR  concentrates  on  maintenance  of 
material  and  the  performance  of  essential  combat  skills,  and  is  oriented 
toward  applying  lessons  learnsd  in  Vietnam  combat. 

Regimental  training  requirements  are  based  on  the  repetitive  practice 
of  certain  essential  skills  considered  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate 
level  of  combat  proficiency.  This  regulation  identifies  the  essential 
skills  and  establishes  the  frequency  of  repetition  considered  necessary 
to  sustain  proficiency. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  mandatory  training  required  by  USARV 
will  be  conducted  by  the  HLACKHGRSE  Replacement  School,  Unit  training 
will  be  directed  primarily  toward  those  basic  skills  of  finding,  fixing 
and  killing  the  enemy, 

3,  BASIC  SKILLS t  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  the  skills  essential 
to  maintenance  of  combat  proficiency  in  Vietnam  have  been  grouped  into 
skill  groups,  These  are: 

a.  Elimination  of  the  Enemy: 

(1)  Target  Aoquiaitioa/Xdentlfieation  -  The  ability  to  aoqulro 
aid  Identify  enemy  targets  quickly  and  accurately. 

(2)  Destruction  of  the  enemy  -  The  quick  destruction  of  the  enemy 
wiv«  minimum  use  of  time  and  resources, 

i3/  Pacification  -  Assisting  public  officals  and  agencies  of 
the  3TO  to  expend  2VN  control  over  populated  areas  of  tho  RVN  by  helping 
to  eliminate  the  VCI,  local  force,  and  other  obstructions  to  GVN  control, 

b.  Mobility:  Maintenance  of  equipment  and  vehicles  in  order  to  sustain 
rapidly  and  close  with  the  enemy, 
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c,  Survival:  Maintaining  that  level  of'  individual  self  confidence 
and  skill  neces  ary  f'or  Individual  survival  and  effective  sustained  func¬ 
tioning  under  combat  conditions  in  the  RVN.  Security  measures  are  also 
necessary  for  survival  for  it  denies  the  enemy  access  to  or  intelligence 
of  operational  areas. 

d.  Command  and  Control:  Includes  the  maintaining  of  those  skills  and 
eraipment  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission*  This  category 
encompasses  all  aspects  of  conmuni cat ions  to  include  OGMSBC,  communication 
nets  and  control  procedures, 

a*  The  organization  of  the  11th  ACR  requires  some  specialised  unit 
training  for  units  such  as  the  Air  Cav  Troop,  919th  Engineer  Co*.,  HHT 
Scouts,  and  37th  MED  Co.,  which  is  different  from  that  prescribed  for  the 
s qua  irons.  Commanders  of  separate  units  will  develop  training  programs 
for  their  units  based  on  the  general  guidance  set  forth  herein* 

Individual  training  records  will  conform  to  Inclosure  1,  to  Appendix 
3  to  Annex  2  to  11th  ACR  Reg  330-1,  and  Annex  B  to  11th  ACR  Reg  330-2* 

These  records  will  be  filled  out  on  each  Individual  upon  completion  of 
pro  erased  training  at  the  BLaCKHCRSE  Replacement  School,  and  sent  to 
squadron  rears  where  they  will  be  maintained  by  troop/company  personnel 
sections. 

FOR  IKS  CCHUNDSRt 


3  Annexes 

A.  USaRV  Mandatory  Training 
B*  BLACKHCR3E  Repl  Schl  Trng 
C*  Unit  Proficiency  Trng 


DRUMS  V.  CRDHLO 
Major,  Armor 
Adjutant 
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ANNEX  A 


USARV  MANDATORY  TRAIN  IN  3 
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techniques  In  looking  for  a-T.bush  sites  and  those  actions 
taker  to  counter  ambushos.  (Refi  SOP 's  and  lessons  learned) 
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CONFIDENTS 


CURRKNT  ORGANIZATION  AUTHORIZATIONS 


l'i-jaGU/I  1  iiii 

mi  or 

OF  F 

wo 

EM 

ACC 

TOTAL 

HHT,  11th  nCu 

17— 15 • Cl  01 

38 

19 

247 

304 

304 

rtCT,  11th  aOh 

17-77 :C 10; 

14 

33 

164 

211 

211 

rtriud  Cav  Lqdn 

17-0;  5c  id 

49 

6 

1091 

1146 

3438 

HHT  iirmd  Cav 

oqdn  17-G3CGI  AC 

21 

6 

250 

277 

amid  Cav  Trp 

17-057C-?AC 

5 

205 

210 

Tank  Co 

17-0272? AC 

5 

97 

102 

How  Btry 

06-03 7GP AC 

8 

129 

137 

91 9th  hngr  Co 

05-127GPC1 

6 

1 

242 

249 

249 

37th  Med  Co 

08-147GP02 

9 

82 

91 

91 

5alst  ICC  Det 

30-014GP02 

4 

7 

27 

38 

38 

33d  Cal  Det 

03-500EP12 

1 

4 

5 

5 

17th  PI  Det 

45-5006  PAC 

2 

3 

5 

5 

28th  W.  Det 

20-0176 P01 

1 

1 

2 

2 

398th  Trans  Det  55-500RF06 

1 

3 

97 

101 

101 

124th  CS  Det 

29-680GP01 

1 

8 

9 

9 

7th  aFU 

12-6056 PAC 

1 

15 

16 

16 

UCrtfiV  AUth  overstrength  for  D1AN  _4 

22 

26 

26 

TOTAL 

231 

82 

4167 

4495 

NOTL:  i.’.b  itfoi's  for  the  1st  squadron  ware  pt&liahed  in  1969*  while  those 
f  ;r  -ac  2d  und  3d  Squadrons  ware  published  in  1970. 
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In  Edition  to  U»Sfc  reports  cit.jJ  in  nara graph  3,  the  following  docu¬ 
ments  have  alyo  b?en  written  about  evuits  which  ocairred  during  the  re¬ 
porting  period.  They  are  on  file  in  the  Cffice  of  the  Chief  of  I'ilitary 
History;  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  tmiy;  Washington,  D.  C. 


Operational  Reno  rp -lessons  Learned  (ORLL)  for  period  ending  31 

Jan  70. 

Operational  Report -Lessens  Learned  (CRLL)  for  period  ending  30 

April  70. 

Combat  After  Action  Report  for  Operations  Long  Reach  II,  5-6  Dec  70 

Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  15  Dec  69  contact  of  B/l/ll 
ACR  and  F/2/ll  ACR. 

Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  27  Dec  69,  Air  Cavalry  Troop 
and  i/ll  ACR. 

Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  20  Jan  70,  2/ 1 1  ACR. 

Combat  After  Action  Interviw  Report:  7  Feb  70,  A/ 1 / 1 1  ACR, 

Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  14  Feb  70,  C/l/ll  ACR. 
Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  2  Mar  70,  L/3/ll  ACR. 

Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  10  Far  70,  L/3/ll  ACR, 

Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  31  War  70,  l/3/ll  ACR, 
Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  9  Apr  70,  2/tl  ACR  CP. 
Combat  After  Action  Interview  Report:  15  Apr  70,  i/ll  ACR  CP. 
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Security  Classification 


DOCUMENT  CONTROL  DATA  -  R  &  D 

_ ('Sacurliy  cJmaalNcmtlon  ot  tltla,  body  ot  abatrmtt  mnd  indaaing  annotation  must  be  entered  whan  the  ova  mil  report  rs  t  hit. •.tiled) 


l  ORIGINATING  ACTIVITY  (Corporal#  author)  ua.  Ml  »*OH  t  it:  c  u  hi  '  r  u  aC^ii  if  a  not 

CONFIDENTIAL _ 

lb.  GROUP 

HQ,  OACSFOR,  DA,  Washington,  D.  C.  20J10 


9.  REPORT  TITLE 


Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report:  COL  Donn  A.  Starry 


4  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  (Trpb  ol  report  mnd  Incluolvm  Omlmm) 

Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report,  7  December  1969  to  7  June  1970. 


ft-  AUTMOR(S)  (Fit9t  MM,  middle  initial,  laat  nmma) 

Col  Donn  A.  Starry 


ft.  REPORT  OATC 

June  1970 


